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Because 
quality and 
dependability are 
essentials 


ROLLS- ROYCE 


are supplied with 


CHAMPION 


PLUGS 


CHAMPION SPARKING PLUG CO. LTD., FELTHAM, MIDDX. 


Each delicately flavoured Gc HOCO LATE 
centre individually fork- PEPPERMINT 
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Whatever the pleasure 
as 


Player’s complete 


X 


It’s tastier... 
crisper... 
more delicious 
to eat 


After a brisk game of hockey, 
the best goal is Macvita. For 
putting back energy, for build- 
ing up strength and for sheer 
pleasure too, nothing scores 
over delicious Macvita, Britain’s 
finest crispbread. Splendid for 
breakfast, lunch, tea or supper. 


All the family enjoys it. 


- Ax 
i 
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v 
By Appointment 
Biscuit Manufactur 


to the late King Georve V1, 
MeVitie & Price Lid, 








Made by the makers of the famous Digestive Biscuit 


M°VITIE & PRICE LID. 


EDINBURGH * LONDON + MANCHESTER 
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Are you ‘washed oul’ on wash day ? 


Monday morning blues — Monday morning day. Don’t be depressed by seas of suds and 
slackness —and piles of laundry to be done, mountains of dirty linen. Why put up with 
just when you feel least like it. No wonder it any longer? Let Mr. Therm help you 
that you finish ‘washed out’ yourself on wash out — Mr. Therm makes home laundry EAsy. 


The new gas washing machines will do the week’s wash in next to no time and whilst you are 
dying other jobs. And a gas drying cabinet will dry it all in less than an hour ready for 
ironing. At other times, the drying cabinet serves as an airing cupboard. 


GAS WASHING MACHINES 


make home laundry easy 


For demonstration and details of easy terms, call at your gas showroom 


Issued by THE GAS COUNCIL The Gas Industry makes the fullest use of the Nation’s coal 
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I've got good reasons for saying 


AUSTIN- that's my car! 


A30 2-DOOR SEVEN 


Great-hearted little car. Goes up to 
60 but it’s easy on the petrol. 
Takes four and their luggage. Scaled 
down version of a luxury car. 
PRICE £335 plus £140.14. 2d. P.T 
4-Door Seven €385 plus £/49.0. 10d. P.T 
Im no millionaire, and if I'm going to spend mor ey 
| want value for it. What do | call value! Performance, 
for a start. Hard-working performance for my job. 
Lively, effortiess performance tor my leisure driving. 
Room for the family. Comfort for the chap who does . | 
the driving —you can depend on it! 
Asking a lot for a little! All right, |am. But! know 


where to get if. In an Austin. THE AUSTIN MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED © LONGBRIDGE © BIRMINGHAM 


Probably the world’s finest thorn proof 
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Whatever you look for 
in tweeds, it’s here. 
Close, firm, springy weave. 
A shapeliness which 
hard wear cannot destroy. 
A harmonious blend 
of colours which time 
cannot dim. Two-fold 
warp and weft give 
this tweed jacket its 
exceptional durability and 
lasting shapeliness. 


In a range of 40 patterns ees 


From the best men's shops, 


priced about |! guineas. | 
In case of difficulty, the name of your 
nearest supplier can be obtained from 


BENJAMIN SIMON & SONS, LTD., 
Makers of High Grode Clothes 
FARK LANE, LEEDS | 
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THE A.C. BEACON 






































sticks, firelighters 


grate opening, and 
either right or left 


coal supplies are 





ago. 


experience. 


More details from : 
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Drambuie originated in the Isle of 
Skye where it was made in accord- 






ance with the recipe presented to a 
Mackinnon by Prince Charlie in 
1745. 


same family to this day. 


The secret remains in the 





The Drambuie Liqueur Co. Ltd. 





cam-operated draught regulator 
complete control of combustion. 


3 Gas-ignited 


gas-ignited fire will 


| burn all night on a single charge of 
coke, and can be lit without using paper, 


or other similar aids. 


The unit will fit practically any 16-inch 


there is provision for 
hand gas fitting. The 
ives 
hen 
short, the cheerful 


persistent glow of an A.C. BEACON 
fire will remind you what a 
splendid investment you made. 

is unit is a well-proved pro- 
duct, made by a BROCKHOUSE 
company established 170 years 
hen you buy anA.c. BEACON 
you buy excellence born of long 


The quality is remembered long 
after the price is forgotten. 


ORME, EVANS & CO. LTD, ALEXANDRA STREET, 


WOLVERHAMPTON 
A BROCKHOUSE COMPANY 


ANANANAN A) 





Edinburgh. 





DAVID was looking for a way of 
keeping a closer check on expenses. 
He found one — when he went into 
his local branch of Lloyds Bank 
and opened a current account. 


The counterfoils on your cheque 

book, together with paying-in slips and 
statements of account, provide you 
with a simple but complete personal 
accounting system. 





EDWARD had a wife and 
family and was anxious to do 
his best for their future. 
Before choosing his executor he 
enquired about the executor and 
trustee services of Lloyds Bank 


You can appoint Lloyds Bank as 
your executor to act either alone or 
jointly with a relative or friend. 





FRANK knew he would benefit by 
opening a banking account but he 
thought it would be rather a 
difficult and formal business. 
When he went to Lloyds Bank he 
found how easy it was. 





Lloyds Bank is a friendly 


place, and the procedure for opening a 
current account there is both simple 
and short. 


Have you read “ Banking for Beginners’ ? 
Ask for a copy at any branch of the Bank. 


| 
| Let 
| LLOYDS BANK 


look after your interests 
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b tis , ee | REDRO 


the sort of thing j TUBULAR 
that happens to you? 4 eS NESTING FURNITURE 
, 


‘ ; : N \ For Halls, Schools, 

: i a} RN, =\ Canteens, Churches, 

next time ; y ah 4 \ Rest Rooms and _ the 
H cuttin, darn, j ) Saga home—Redro Nesting 

ask for PATON’S i sp t oe \ 7 S\\) Chairs, low-priced and 


adaptable. See how they 


STRONG @ RELIABLE: | ewe || L_| ~ ee 
CLASSIC LACES \- a | : 


equalled for comfort and 
Wate Chases thts ee vou aw te 4 emartness. Easy to lift and carry. Strong and 
extra comfort and long wear 1 AA "s | sturdy, these chairs offer a lifetime’s useful service. 


Kext time ask for them by name. 
REDRO LTD - GROVEHILL + BEVERLEY - YORKSHIRE 


Telephone : Beverley 77 and 527 








Vent-Axia 
for Better Air 
Conditions 


4 
oo 
bw 


; IN COMMERCE 


Simplest 
form of controlled 44. + 


+ 


For the first time - ventilation »-7 
you need not hoid | f 


Ree Fee. | 6 | | VENT-AXIA LTD, 9 victoma sr., $.w.1 
hands arePREE to | Ps ABBEY 6441 (7 lines) AND AT GLASGOW, 
write, type, refer to f ios RO — pei om 
books and papers 9 
whilst you talk. | ° 

You may get up, | 


walk round, go to | Homburg by 4 poncASTER 


reference files, with | > a“ 
your receiver still | B ATT E RSBY NOW hi 
— ee Bi fad b | Parent 
on the Fonadek. COMING — 
| forty-two and sixpence | BACK! 
FO EK {lb and 
ane Vaaee wane ‘alb tins 


Old fashioned 
Enquiries to; FONADEK (BRANSON) LTD. Humbugs and 
Dept. P.3, Vivian Road, Birmingham 17. Trafalgar Square, London. . 


other varieties 
Fhone: HARborne 2267/8. Obtainable from most good hatters. ’ 
7436F 











5. PARKINSON & SON DONCASTER Limited 





BY APPOINTMENT 


| 7 INEXPENSIVE, 
: ra | ECONOMICAL... 
COGNACY sr 


the Slotted Angle method of 
shelf erection has been brought 
! to perfection by WELCON- 
== STRUCT. Always com- 
Completes ; , plete yet never finished, 
ae Welconstruct Shelving will 
the Pleasure — store anything in your 
4 Works, Warehouse or 
Shop. Our free illustrated 
brochure will tell you more, so 
write now for List ‘H’ to: 


THE WELGONSTRUCT CO. LTD. 


Grenville Buildings, Cherry St., Birmingham 2 
CYCLE RACKS @ BINS @ LOCKERS @ WORK PANS 


BISQUIT DUBOUCHE & CO COGNAC 
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Assembling the auto- 
matic Wind Computer 


v4 the Mullard Radar 


PROGRESS 
IN ELECTRONICS 


4 rapid growth of air traffic throughout the world and 
the introduction of high speed aircraft flying at great 
heights have multiplied the problems of the meteorologist. 
The methods of forecasting weather conditions which were 
adequate ten years ago cannot provide the detailed and 
accurate data which are required to-day. 


A new technique for weather forecasting has, however, 
now been developed. By employing an equipment known as 
the Radar Sonde, the complex conditions in the upper 
atmosphere can be accurately measured and recorded. 


A small balloon carries a miniature radio and meteor- 
ological station up to a height of 100,000 ft. and is borne by 
the wind to distances exceeding 100 miles. Throughout its 
flight the balloon is continuously interrogated by a powerful 
radar transmitter, and the answers are transmitted back by 
return, 


As the information is received at the ground station it is 
decoded, computed and recorded to give a detailed picture of 
wind speed and direction, and of temperature, pressure and 
humidity. 

The Radar Sonde has been designed and built by the 
Mullard Research Laboratories in co-operation with the 
Ministry of Supply and the Meteorological Office. 


MULLARD LTD., CENTURY HOUSE, SHAFTESBURY AVE., LONDON, W.C.2 


Factories at: BLACKBURN - FLEETWOOD - GILLINGHAM - HOVE - MITCHAM 


WANDSWORTH - WHYTELEAFE 





(MP4260) 











| a major supplier of engineering goods to the world. | 
| we have to play and which will, in due course, benefit not only the company 
| but the country as a whole. 


| HOME TRADING 


. BROCKHOUSE & COMPANY 


Factors Affecting Results 
MR. J. L. BROCKHOUSE’S review 

The fifty-sixth annual general meeting of J. Brockhouse and Co., Ltd 
was held recently at the registered offices, West Bromwich. 

Mr. J. L. Brockhouse, M.A. (chairman and managing director), 
presided and in the course of his speech, said: 

You will observe from the report of the directors that we are undertaking 
the reorganization of certain of the subsidiary companies. This re- 
organization involves the cessation of certain manufactures, which have 
proved to be unprofitable and will, when complete, result in economies, 
the benefit of which will be felt in succeeding years. 

The directors state in their report that the majority of the companies 
in the group have made what they regard as a satisfactory profit, and 
therefore I do not feel that I am too optimistic in saying that, having dealt 
with these special cases, we shall 
be able to show a reasonable profit 
in future years, subject, of course, 
to the normal rise and fall in trade 
and to the repercussions in national 
and international events over which 
we have no control. 


OVERSEAS ACTIVITIES 

The Indian Company of the 
United States of America has sus- 
tained serious losses, principally on 
account of the endeavour to manu- 
facture motor-cycles there. This 
was thought necessary, in order to 
maintain the total volume of trade, 
the principal portion of which is 
imported motor-cycles and bicycles 
from the United Kingdom, and in 
the last four years we have im- 
ported into America no less than 
five million, two hundred and 
ninety-two thousand dollars worth 
of motor-cyeles, bicycles and parts, 
and I say without fear of contra- 


Brockhouse Vehicle Transporter 


diction we have been the principal 
agents in establishing there the 
British trade in these commodities, 
which prior to our operation was. 
on very small lines. 

With the steps that have now 
been taken, we feel satisfied that Chstwin Stitises Pattern Wrench 
these big losses will not recur and you will notice that 
we have written off the whole of the development cost. 
We do, however, hold a very substantial stock of spares, 
which, under the United States law, we are bound to 
have, and it is our intention to continue with the impor- 
tation of motor-cycles and bicycles. 

By contrast I am pleased to say that our venture in 
South Africa is beginning to prove successful and last 
year a good profit was shown and we look forward to 
profitable development for many years to come. 

The Rhodesian Company was originally an offshoot 
of J. Brockhouse (South Africa), Ltd., and has until this 
last year been profitable, but owing to a change of 
agencies, a very small loss was made this year, but | 
have no doubt that this will be successful. 

The Canadian company appears now to be at the 
break-even point and in the next few months should 
begin to make small profits. The order book is growing and that is the mest 


Gas Cooker 


| important indication. 


I mention these foreign subsidiaries particularly, partly because of the 


| situation of The Indian Company in the United States of America and aiso 
| to reiterate a belief I have had since the war and previously expressed that 
| the secondary producing industries of this country must establish they- 


selves abroad, and in she Dominions in particular, if we wish to continue as 
It is a part, therefore, 


As far as the companies at home are concerned, I have already indicated 
they are, in the main, successful, and I am pleased to say that generally 


| speaking our order book shows a good position, although as is general in 


the engineering trade, prices are very much keener. AC 
I am pleased to announce that we have concluded negotiations for the 


| re-purchase of the District Iron and Steel Company, Ltd., from the Iron 


and Steel Holding and Realisation Agency. Thus it will become a sub- 
sidiary as from January 1, 1954. ‘This has proved in the past profitable 


| and will in our opinion continue to be so in the future. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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One is different: 
it DISSOLVES 





in ‘Disprin’ the aspirin is made 


soluble to give relief in the 
shortest possible time 


*Disprin’ is unlike almost all other preparations of 
aspirin: it provides soluble aspirin. Signs of this 
difference are seen when a Disprin tablet is put into 
water. At once it becomes active, begins to dissolve. 
It does not merely disintegrate, break up, and lie 
inert at the bottom of the glass: it dissolves. 

It is self-evident that any tablet which enters the 
stomach fully dissolved will be more rapidly absorbed 
and, therefore, more rapid in its effect than one which 
dissolves only slowly. Disprin enters the stomach as a 
true solution, ready to be carried, at once, to the pain- 


centre. 





SEE FOR YOURSELF 


The Disprintablet does not mere- 
ly disintegrate; it dissolves. 


Its particles do not lie inert and 
inactive at the bottom of the 
glass; they dissolve. 


In a few seconds the solution 
is complete, ready to be ab- 
sorbed into your system. 


Moreover, Disprin is far less 
acid: you are far less likely 
to pay for relief from one pain 
in terms of another. 


The risk of heart-burn, dys- 
pepsia or other gastricirritation 
is greatly reduced. 


For all those conditions in which aspirin would otherwise be taken, 
Disprin is recommended as being soluble- and far less acid. 


From ali chemists, 50-tablet bottle 3/2d, 26-tablet bottle 1/11d. 8-tablet pocket pack 8d. 
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CHARIVARIA 


HE emergence of Sir George Rebey from the New 

Year's honours list establishes a refreshing precedent. 
Honours have often produced raised eyebrows: never 
the reverse. 


B B 


Educational authorities are said to be much im- 
pressed by the scheme, operating in some districts, 
under which parents attend 
evening classes so that they 
can more successfully help 
children with their homework. 
It is thought that Miss Hors- 
brugh may be asked to in- 
stitute a similar system for 
children, so that they can help 
parents with theirs. 














a a 


Some surprise is being 
expressed in diplomatic circles at the feeble nature 
of the insults leading to the expulsion of Turkey’s 
Ambassador from Egyptian soil. It is thought that his 
first task on returning to Ankara should be a study 
course in abuse, with the collected speeches of General 
Neguib and Major Salem as essential reading. 


a a 


Interviewed after winning a handsome prize in the 
football pools, a Manchester man said that he would 
spend some of the money on insurance against his wife's 
having twins. There’s still the Treble Chance, even then. 


a a 


It has been disclosed in the 
Sunday Erpress that thousands 
of British schoolchildren are 
learning their letters from a free 
alphabet book in which twenty- 
six advertisers contribute verses 
about their product. Of course, 
with a little ingenuity, this need 
not be unduly jarring; “B 
stands for Beaver,” for instance. 
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"Que ue an A, planer, Mise Sones. 


Viewers looking forward to Television’s presentation 
of the planet Jupiter to-morrow evening may like to be 
reminded that it is about 483,000,000 miles from the sun, 
completes a sidereal revolution in slightly less than 
twelve years, has an equatorial diameter of about 
89,000 miles, a synodical period of 399 days, and appears 
entirely independent of any arrangement with Mr. 
Maurice Winnick. 


B B 


that a man in 
Florida, squatting on a forty- 
foot pole, has been provided 
with a telephone and an entry 
in the local directory gives 
fresh heart to would-be sub- « 
scribers in this country. They’d $ 
tried everything but that. "4 2 
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Five medical experts report in The Lancet that 
the London bus-conductor has a considerably greater 
expectation of life than his colleague at the wheel. 
Until, of course, fares go up yet again. 


News 
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The Church of England Moral Welfare Council's 
recent publication, ‘‘ Preparation for Marriage,” quotes 
Dr. Gilbert Russell as saying: “Every child has a 
right to what brothers and sisters, and no one else 
but brothers and sisters, can provide.” Prospective 
parents await further guidance from the Council on 
how to provide the right 
number of each. 


a a 


Miss Muriel Schofield recently 
played the solo part in a concerto 
for typewriter and orchestra 
broadcast by the B.B.C. 
Northern Variety Orchestra. 
Her fellow-musicians were as- 
tounded at her agility in shifting 
from key to key. 





ETURNING from a foreign 
land, nothing gives a more 

vivid being home 

than a B.B.C. news announcer. This 
syrupy, inconceivable voice, reciting 
the world’s happenings, is a wholly 
native product, Nothing like it 
exists anywhere else. The incidence 
of emphasis, one feels, is governed 
by elocutionary rules rather than by 
the subject matter. A depression 
closing in from Iceland can sound as 
awesome as a train disaster in Traq; 


sense of 


a Governmental resignation as frolic- 
some as a wine festival in Burgundy. 
One imagines the chap by the micro- 
phone, first bidding us all good 
morning, and then going on to 
announce the imminence of the Last 
Day, without modifying in the 
slightest degree his habitual intona- 
tion. 
Fascinating, are the 
occasions when one senses that he is 
about to change gear, as it were. 
A particularly solemn note is hover- 
ing around, and then we get it, 
Someone has died. Death, like the 
appearance of the villain in a 
Victorian melodrama, has its 
chord. 


too, 


own 
It requires a slight slowing 
down of the pace, a slight lowering 
of the tone; this has to be initiated 
in the preceding matter, and dies 
away in the succeeding. 

The same thing is largely true of 
obituarists, who likewise manage to 
impregnate their prose with a flavour 
of solemnity. This is the more 
remarkable in that their work has 
mostly been done in advance. They 
have deeply regretted to announce 
the death of so and so while he is 
still, seemingly, hale and hearty; 
have assessed his fame and achieve- 
ment before the account is by any 
means closed, It is macabre, but 
oddly exhilarating, work, which 
requires constant revision in the light 
of subsequent developments. The 
final result, when it comes at last 
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PUBLIC AND PRIVATE FACES 


to be used, often bears traces of 
numerous hands, and the ups and 
downs of fortune like 
logical strata. 

This end product, it need scarcely 
be said, bears little or no resemblance 
to the original. A public face is 
perpetuated, with the private one, 
behind it, largely lost to view. Thus, 
for instance, the Duff Cooper (Lord 
Norwich) of the obituaries is not 
much, if at all, like Duff Cooper 
as he was when alive. And this 
applies whether the obituary in 
question is adulatory, as most of 
them were, or; as in The Times, 
malignant. The qualities in him 
which were most lovable were jot 
by any means most obituary-worthy. 
Even so important an incident as 
his resignation from the Chamberlain 
Government at the time of Munich 
is not necessarily the most significant 
when it comes to considering his life 
as a whole. Indeed, old controversies 
connected with this incident, stirred 
up by his death, seemed stale and 
unprofitable, particularly to those 
who knew him. Their affection for 
him did not depend on his having 
judged the international situation 
correctly at a particular moment. 
Nor will their estimate of him, now 
that he is dead, be 
such considerations. 


show geo- 


based on any 





“I got caught up in this 
Scotland Yard reshuffle.”’ 











80 


The fact is that he was one of 
those rare human beings who man- 
aged to have a_ political career 
without becoming dehumanized. He 
never became his caricature. 
His private face remained intact even 
though he acquired a public one. An 
ingrained dilettantism, 


own 


indolence 
and self-indulgence even, saved him 
from succumbing, as most politicians 
do, to the pomposity, opinionated- 
and which 
the occupational diseases of 
power-seekers. He was able to 
converse, as distinct 


ness self-righteousness 


are 


from orating. 
as, that he was happy 
and contented, with no regrets and 
no unrealized aspirations 


His fantasies 


were indi- 
vidual, and therefore harmless, ones, 
unlike those others—public fantasies 
capable of generating from a single 
egos frustration forces capable of 
disrupting the whole world. 

Public fantasies are, indeed, the 
worst of all from the 
wretched little prig who sets him 
or herself to standards of 
public taste,” to a demonic figure 
like a Hitler or a Stalin who thinks 
to lash mankind with his will into 
enduring — felicity. Duff Cooper 
managed to traffic in power without 
becoming a power-maniac, and to 
traffic in ideas without becoming an 
ideologue. He 


scourges, 


** raise 


evoked affection 


rather than respect or sycophancy. 
His attitude towards individuals was 
not, as is so often the case with the 


eminent, barometrical. He did not, 
on meeting one after an interval, 
first tap one to see where the mercury 
His remained 
constant irrespective of fluctuations 
in one’s own fortunes. 

MALcoLMm MuGGERIDGE 


stood. affections 


6 
Shock Tactics 
A LTERNATING 


i opinior, now 


currents of 


Switch to the electricians’ row. 
If electricity went slow 
Would they be satisfied? Oh, no. 
‘ Electrical guerrillas decide to act.” 
The mind recoils at 
turned to fact. 
LAWRENCE BENEDICT 


science-fiction 





The Times 


prices of coal and steel, higher 


scheme.” 
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‘h have made the application necessary are rises in the 


nd interest, the recent wage award of 4s. a week, and a new pension 


Among increased costs whi 
depreciation charges a 


“Application for authority to increase rail freight and 
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Sports Car Over the Curtain 


car, with the power of some 

twenty-five horses. Evidently 
the only remarkable thing about it 
was that a senior British officer 
should, in his capacity as head of a 
Mission to the Soviets, drive round 
the villages and towns of Eastern 
Germany in it, with Russian per- 
mission. Of course, the local in- 
habitants were delighted to see it, 
but to the Soviets it remained a 
peripatetic mystery, 

I remember first arriving at the 
check-point of the Helmstedt-Berlin 
Autobahn with it, in the winter of 
1950, where it caused no little con- 
sternation. Preceding me in the 
queue of cars was a certain Mr. 
Wallace in a staff car, and he was 
quite apparently in difficulties. The 
conversation I listened to went 
somewhat as follows: 


T° was a perfectly ordinary sports 











“Are these the papers for your 
car?” 

een,” 

“Then your car has already gone 
through, for Mrs. Wolass was in 
it.” 

“That's right.” 

“No, it’s wrong. Your car has 
already passed through, therefore 
this new one cannot also pass.” 

“But why not? I have a car, 
and my wife has a car.” 

“Oh, I see. You are parted. 
You live separately?” 

“No, we live together.” 

This was too much, and matters 
were reaching an impasse when | 
whispered, in my best Russian: 
“You see, they are both capitalists.” 

With this, the sentry smiled and 
waved Mr. Wallace off. Then he 
examined my official pass. He was 
just about to say O.K. when he 


po. €. 
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DEWHURST 


caught sight of my gleaming low 
white sports car. 

What is this?” 

‘That is my car.” 

“But this pass says you are a 
high officer. Where is your official 
car. Where is your chauffeur? Your 
Adjutant ?” 

‘I dare say they are in Berlin,” 
I answered. 

Ivan frowned. Mr. Wolass had a 
tall story, but this was taller. He 
rang up his Lieutenant, who arrived 
a few moments later, aggravated at 
having his sleep disturbed. He took 
up my pass and then peered inside 
the car. 

‘What is all this?” 

“They are magazines.” 

“Who will read them ?” 

*T shall.” 

‘What, all of them?” 

‘Yes, all of them.” 


“I don’t know anything about Art, but I know what he likes.” 
82 
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“But one is enough.” 

“No, it isn’t. Lalways read a lot.” 

“Then you must be = an 
intellectual ?” 

“No, I’m not. But I would like 
to be.” 

“You wish to be an intellectual ¢” 

“Yes. So should you.” 

“No. Reading too much is bad.” 

“On the contrary, It is very 
good.” 

“What is this magazine?” 

“Tt is called the Saturday Even- 
ing Post and it has lots of good 
pictures.” 

“Who prints it?” 

“Tt is American.” 

“What! American, and you read 
at” 

“Yes, of course.” 

“But you are the slaves of 
America,” 

“Do I look like a slave?” 

“No, for you have a fur coat.” 

“Supposing I gave it to you. 
Would I be a slave then?” 

“No. I should be for accepting 
it.” 

“It’s funny the difference a coat 
can make, isn’t it?” 

The Lieutenant would not pursue 
this. “Did the Americans give you 
this magazine?” 

“No, why on earth should they /” 

‘ Because it is propaganda.” 

“How do you know it is if you 
can't read it?” 

“T only read what I want.” 

“What have you read to-day?” 

“To-day I have read Ogonyok.” 
(The Rifleman) 

“Was it exciting ?”’ The Lieuten- 
ant would not be drawn. “Or did it 
just make you feel happy?” 

“Yes, | was happy that it was 
not foreign.” 

I thought this enough, and asked 
for my pass. But the Lieutenant 
was thorough. 

“Whose is this car?” 

“Tt is mine.” 

“Why does your Government 
give you one like this?” 

“Tt doesn’t. I bought it myself.” 

“Who made it /” 

“An English firm.” 

“Not an American one?” 

“No, not an American one. But 
I must now be off. Have you my 
pass ?” 

The Lieutenant hesitated, then, 


seeing that Ivan was not watching, 
he leant into the car and asked 
“Could I borrow the Saturday Post ?”’ 

“Yes,” I replied. ‘‘ You can keep 
it.”’ With which I drove off. 

My next adventure (if it can be 
called such) with the car was when 
I parked it outside the Chinese 
Pavilion of the Leipzig International 
Fairin 1951. There was an immediate 
exodus from the Mao and Ming 
Salons, as well as from the Hall of 
Korean Atrocities, to examine the 
newly-arrived phenomenon from the 
West ; but very soon the ever-present 
East German Police were on the 
scene to ask me to move it, for the 
crowd was becoming uncontrollable. 
I told them I regretted that I could 
not take orders from representatives 
of a country which my Government 
did not recognize, but suggested that 
as I was in a Democratic Republic 
I should move it more toward the 
centre of the road so that a greater 
number of citizens should be free to 
examine it. 

One of the “Organs of State 
Security” could not conceal his 
interest and asked me in German 
“Wieviel P.S. hat er?” I took “PS.” 
to mean pieces and thus replied that 
I considered his query premature, 
since [ had not yet sustained an 
accident. But I would guess it had 
about a thousand piéces. This was 
considered a most excellent joke and 
typical of imperialist braggadocio, 
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for the inquiry was apparently 
directed at ascertaining only the 
horse-power of the model. [ was 
wishing I had brought my Handbook 
with me to answer the hundred 
subsequent questions when a Soviet 
Security Officer arrived to conclude 
the impromptu Question Hour, and 
I drove off with a roar of exhaust, 
covering my audience in dust and 
confusion, 

I was looking forward to further 
adventures in Eastern Germany, 
when my Mission Office one day 
received a very formal letter stating 
that henceforward only approved 
official-type motor-cars with special 
number plates could be permitted to 
circulate in the Soviet Zone; and 
ending with the reminder that the 
speed limit was sixty kilometres an 
hour. 

I was thus deprived, at a stroke, 
of a rapid and wsthetic conveyance ; 
the East Germans of a fascinating 
marvel from the West; and the 
Russians of a troublesome and 
insoluble enigma. 

The West Germans awarded it a 
Cup at the next Concours d’Elégance. 
Which was kind of them. 


a a 


“BRITAIN MUST HAVE MORE SCIENTISTS 
OR SINK” 
Hull Daily Mail 
You need one or the other in the 
small back room. 
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The Cosmic Synthesis 


N response to Professor Pantheon’s recent inquiry much interesting correspondence has 


- been received from practising members of the Polar Cult. 


In particular the Irrev. Janus 


Fiveace, Wrecker of the Perish of St. Excelsior, Jumblewell, has kindly provided a complete 
Polar Kalendar for the cultural year, a page from which was reproduced last week. Other 
items follow, of considerable interest to all students of Comparative Irreligion. 


To the Editor of The Cosmic Synthesis 
MADAM, 

As a Strict Polarite of the Nolimetangerine Seclusion, 
let me assure Professor Pantheon that all this sophis- 
tication of cult, calendar, and ceremonial is a mere 
combination of Loose-thinking Modernism with Neo- 
Religiosity of the most superstitious type. For pure 
ethical Polarism, one thing alone is needful: the simple 
message of Iil-will, ‘Plant your Pole and climb it.” 
To every individual the same target is offered: the 
attainment of a high altitude, a frigid atmosphere, and 
a hellish isolation. To every individual the field is open; 
for there is no life so narrow as to afford no ground for 
dissension. Any ground is suitable for erecting a Pole, 
provided it may be expected to cause a satisfying 
quarrel about a matter of no importance. I enclose a 
little Manual of Polar Devotion, which may be found 
profitable to your readers, 

Yours coldly, 
(Miss) Ursus Bruin 
Tue IGLoo 
COLDHARBOUR 
CHILTERN HUNDREDS 


From the Manual of Devotion, which is entitled simply 
The Higher the Fewer and published by the Society for 
Polar Exploitation, Chile, the following is extracted: 


Spiritual Weapons for 
Polar Rearmament 


g) AINED expression 

Hurt feelings 

Taking offence and/or umbrage 

Standing on dignity 

rights 
Being misunderstood 
Insinuation by silence or speech 
Being consciously under-privileged 
Hoping for the worst 
Avoiding duty by prayer 
Avoiding prayer by duty 
Obviously forced acts of the will 
Carefully remembering injuries 
Practising exaggerated cheerfulness calculated 

to annoy 

Maintaining a proper pride 


Suffering in silence 

Keeping oneself to oneself 

Not looking for but always finding the worst 
in others 

Reading between the lines 

Riding high horse and/or rough shod 

(Beginners should not attempt this) 
Self-justification, by speech not works 
Detachment (from enthusiasms of others) 





To Professor Pantheon 
SIR, 

You may be interested to see the enclosed, which 
is the form of Cultural Symbol most commonly used in 
Segregations of the Polar Nebulus. 

Yours, etc., 
(InreEV.) PrometHevs Upworruy 
Perpetual Obscurate of St. Scientia-in-Excelsis 
Great Norra Roap 


Creed of St. Euthanasia 
(Commonty called the Atbenxum Creed) 
> BELIEVE in Man, Maker of himself 
and Inventor of all Science. And in 
Myself, his Manifestation, and Captain 
of my Psyche; and that I should not 
suffer anything painful or unpleasant. 


And in a vague Evolving Deity, the future- 
begotten Child of Man; conceived by the 
Spirit of Progress, born of Emergent Variants; 
who shall kick down the ladder by which he 
rose and tell history to go to hell; 


Who shall some day take off from earth and 
be jet-propelled into the heavens; and sit 
exalted above all worlds, Man the Master 
Almighty. 


And I believe in the Spirit of Progress, who 
spake by Shaw and the Fabians; and in a 
modern, administrative, ethical and social 
Organization; in the Isolation of Saints, the 
‘Treatment of Complexes, Joy through Health, 
the Destruction of the Body by Cremation 
(with music while it burns), and then I’ve 


had it. 








Having a Wonderful Time 


EW York, New York, 

has a wonderful night 

life, in the living of 
which (until four in the 
morning) you can have a 
wonderful time. And since 
there is always in New York 
an impeceably right way of 
doing things, a way which is 
so right that success (and 
consequently your money 
back with a profit) is ensured, this 
is how it is done. 

You work late at your office, for 
all this hard work justifies you in 
having for yourself, once in a way, a 
wonderful time, starting with several 
powerful martinis, the hyper-fuel of 
all such times. Under which pro- 
pulsion you pass along Broadway, 
jewelled with multi-coloured neon, 
past the cigarette “spectacular” 
(breathing real smoke), the vast 
flashing hoardings on the vast per- 
pendicular buildings (through the 
chasms between which the moon 
glances wistfully outfaced) across 
Broadway (when the light says 
“Cross Now”) to a theatre. There 
perhaps you will enjoy a sultry, sex- 
sodden, whine from the Middle West, 
palpitating with violence, and rape, 
and frustration (which qualities often 
win the Pulitzer Prize and the Critics’ 
Award). Since such orgies begin at 


BRAINY JANE. . 
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a quarter to nine, you will be ejected 
very conveniently at about half past 
eleven to get down to it in earnest— 
if you can get a table—at Sardi’s 
famous theatrical restaurant over the 
road. 

While you work through your 
steak (about two pounds in both 
weight and cost) watch out for 
famous personalities. Watching with 
you will be a slim, brown, wiry man, 
looking like a retired bull-fighter, 
though there is nothing retiring 
about Leonard Lyons, New York’s 
principal anecdotist (with  testi- 
monials from William Saroyan and 
Carl Sandburg), whose column /yons 
Den is a daily crisis for night-living 
wonderful-timers. For Lyons tells 
them in his brief, pithy stories 
whether they have broken through 
the enshrouding anonymity of New 
York life. In an atmosphere like 


thick clam-chowder he searches 
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MANKOWITZ 


(for this is the 
morning of his nightly 
working-day) for faces with 
stories worth telling. 

If you grabbed a cab and, 
disguising your accent, said 
“Follow that man,” Lyons 
would lead you along the 
highway of New York night- 
life. From ‘Toots Shor’s 
sportsmen’s restaurant where 

the great gamblers and the jockeys 

who support them meet the brittle 
blondes both classes support, to the 

Stork Club (by one in the morning). 

‘ecollect that you have already seen, 
perhaps spoken to, Drew Pearson, 

Eddie Fisher, Don Ameche and 

William Randolph Hearst, Jun., and 

you will understand that the wonder- 

ful time—which New 

York very largely of seeing such 

people and perhaps talking to them— 

is something you are actually having. 

At the Stork Club this realization 
brightens your eye and flushes your 
cheek when you recognize two of the 

Gabor sisters (Zsa Zsa and another). 

So far everyone you have seen in the 

course of having this wonderful time 

has been perfectly wonderful, but 
demonstrating that every — silver 
lining has a dark cloud parasitical 
upon it, Senator McCarthy’s grisly 
appendage, traitor-fixated Roy Cohn, 


untiringly 


consists mn 





1 WONDER IF 17'S SIGNIFICANT, 


++» OR THAT LEHMANN SERV 
IN THE HIGH CHURCH OF 


LITERATURE WHILE PRIESTLE) 
STAYS IN THE Low. OOP, 


A SYMBOL To 
REACH JOWNNIE'S 


“i 














PERHAPS A GIRL WOULD 
BE SAFER TO STICK TO 
HER OWN LEVEL? 





The London Magazine, a literary monthly edited by Mr. John Lehmann and financed by Daily Mirror Newspapers Ltd., 


makes its first appearance next week. 
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obtrudes his scarred face upon the 
glittering scene. Everyone is very 
polite to him for some obscure reason. 
You (since you are not a free citizen 
of the United States) don’t have to 
be polite.. This is really to have a 
wonderful time. 

To preserve authentic joy you 
hurriedly leave for the Persian 
Room at the Plaza Hotel where 
Celeste Holm—who ruins the blonde 
myth by being both witty and 
literate—has just opened her cabaret 
act, in a flame-coloured dress and a 
sequin patch on her dimpled chin. 
‘ollowing Mr. Lyons (who needs no 
hat check wherever he goes) you 
check your hat and meet Miss Holm 
in her suite. While she smiles 
devastatingly over you and talks old 
times with him, you quietly observe 
that she has been soothingly playing 
a fashionable word game. And play- 
ing it, furthermore, the fashionable 
way—which is to spell out only the 
rudest words. As Variety reported, 
Miss Holm “‘is a thrush with IQ and 
no problems.” And she does, of 
course, have the most wonderful 
time. 

It is now well after two in the 
morning, and there is yet time for a 
brief relaxing Scotch on the rocks 
(Mr. Lyons only drinks Poland 
Mineral Water) at El Morocco, the 
always fashionable night-spot where, 
guarded by a pair of Légionnaires, 
out-of-town business men expen- 
sively pursue pleasure in a perfectly 
harmless (and tax deductible) way. 
Meanwhile you admire the famous 
former chorus-girl who told a 
maharajah that it was as unethical 
for him to ask her for his presents 
back as it would be for her to ask 
him for her virginity. You also 
admire a natural ash-blonde who was 
foreed to dye her hair in order to 
terminate a no longer wonderful 
time with a Chinese merchant prince 
(American-Chinese presumably, since 
there is now no trade with the 
Chinese-Chinese). As a brunette she 
has had so little success that she is 
now thinking of dyeing her hair 
back to its natural colour. 

Of course all this sight-seeing 
includes red-heads having their necks 
massaged by dynamic admirers with 
treble chins and bald heads, for it 
takes all sorts to make a wonderful 








“Well, I suppose I'll have to "phone the Fire Brigade... !” 


time. But you need not be sorry 
about the ladies, for should they fail 
to tire their escorts completely by 
drinking and dancing, they still have, 
at four in the morning, excellent 
techniques for making even the 
biggest spenders behave like gentle- 
men. In the course of all this the 
ladies laugh soundlessly at loud jokes 
which do not seem to reduce the 
wonderful times being had by all. 

By now you may be ready to 
leave, but you certainly cannot go 
back to sleep in your air-conditioned, 
centrally-heated room until you 
have had a sandwich at Lindy’s 
famous restaurant, where there are, 
of course, many famous and brilliant 
personalities all having the most 
wonderful time over turkey, steak, 
pastrami, corned beef, and ham- 
burger sandwiches, with cheese cake, 
coffee, milk, and mineral waters. 
But for some reason you don’t find 
them as exciting as they undoubtedly 
are. For some reason, you want to 
sleep, although it lacks forty-five 
minutes to four o'clock, and New 
York, New York, is still jumping 
like mad. 

There are still all kinds of a 
wonderful time you could be having, 
you low-resistance fool, yawning like 
that in the face of do-you-know-who. 
You could visit the Palladium, low- 
class Home of the Mambo, where the 
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Puerto Ricans (New York's latest 
citizens arriving by cheap air-freight 
at the rate of a thousand a week) 
with glazed somnolent faces dance 
untiringly. Here a pretty fifteen- 
year-old girl, her hair secured in a 
horse’s tail with a rubber band, chews 
gum and rests while her partner goes 
to the “comfort station” to revive 
his hair from one of the eighteen 
brilliantine bottles over the hand- 
basins. 

Or you might have spent an hour 
or two at the Night Magistrates’ 
Court in Foley Square. In which 
case you would have read as you 
entered the words carved in com- 
position marble; “ Why should there 
not be a patient confidence in the 
ultimate justice of the people?” To 
which, gasping, you might have 
added ‘‘And their inalienable right 
to the pursuit of a wonderful time.” 


a a 


“You will see that the packets are 
marked to show the order in which they 
should be used, and we would like you to 
use them in the following manner: 

During the first week use the powder 
marked——‘To be used during the first 
week,’ 

During the second week use tho 
powder marked—‘To be used during the 
second week’,”’ 

From a letter enclosing soap-powder samples 


How do you mean? 





Ignoramus for Hire—Reasonable 


2 oe Fee 


IKE many others, no doubt, I 
have been much cheered to 
learn from UneEsco’s recent 

survey that television in this country 
(whatever the policy in Italy) is out 
to educate and inform. I have been 
thinking about my declining years 
lately, and it seems to me that I may 
be happily placed after all. 


The great selling-point for my 
octogenarian services will be that I 


don't know anything at all. There 
you have the nub and core. A slight 
dilemma worries me: whether to go 
in and win alone, as a specialist 
unique in his field, or to launch a 
College of Ignorance and grow fat on 
the fees of eager pupils. I don’t 
know. Anyway, it is a decision which 
can be taken later, 

First let me outline my plan, 


BOOTHROYD 


which may possibly seem a little hazy 
so far. My work will depend, like 
practically everything else in thirty 
or forty years’ time, on the well- 
known scientific achievement of John 
L. Baird which is popularly known 
as the Telly. By then the scarcity 
value of good, wholesome, old- 
fashioned ignorance will have 
rocketed to inconceivable heights. 
The whole nation will be reeling off, 
as it might now reel the twice-times 
table, the itemized contents of the 
Wallace Collection, selected iambic 
verses by Archilochus of Paros, the 
progressive stages in the early de- 
velopment of the Gregorian Chant 
or the components of a Hele-Shaw 
radial stroke pump. Childish voices, 


raised at play in the mean streets of 


our cities, will be reciting long and 
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fluent passages from the libretto of 
Friedrich von Flotow’s Martha. A 
newspaper item about trade-barriers 
with Turkey will set any working- 
class breakfast table in a roaring 
discussion over whether Eracle, 
dedicated to Theobald V by Gautier 
d’Arras, was really intended as a 
burlesque on the Emperor’ of 
Constantinople. 

I am aware that to the ordinary, 
stunted minds of to-day my examples 
of a nation’s future erudition may 
seem a little extravagant. But I am 
speaking, remember, of a decade or 
two hence. By that time all the 
more elementary educational stuff 
will have flitted across our fifty 
million screens already, with repeats 
on Thursdays. Sir Gerald Kelly on 
the Flemish School, Sir Malcolm 
Sargent on Handel’s Messiah, Sir 
Mortimer Wheeler on the burial 
rituals of Babylon—we shall have 
sickened of them all; further at- 
tempts, even by a thousand-and-one 
knights, to engage our attention with 
such trivia will only evoke family 
cries of “‘Nark it, big’ead!” or 
Tell us somethink we don’t know!” 

and peevish letters to the Daily 
Express beginning “Scrap the lot” 
and ending “*When are we going to 
see a nice ballet from Dargomijsky’s 
Russalka?”’ 

In the more practical field, con- 
sider the standard likely to have been 
attained, in these days, by persons 
drawn to the making of their own 
furniture in tooled leather, or garden 
fences in intricately woven basket 
work. Think of the culinary mastery 
of the ordinary housewife at 22n 


Acacia Road, and the evening scene 
S 
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when her husband, weary from his 
day in the locomotive-sheds, finds 
that her recipe, borrowed from 
Numenius of Heraclea, is identical 
with that which he swilled down with 
a pint of sack at lunchtime in the 
railway canteen. 

Above and beyond these consider- 
ations, remember this. Humanity is 
vain. In all but the finest characters, 
the amassing of knowledge carries 
with it an urgent and _ inflexible 
corollary—the anxiety to impart it. 
There may be strong men who know 
all there is to know about Renais- 
eance glass-ovens or mycorhizic 
fungus, and go their entire life with- 
out mentioning it to any one; but 
they are few. For most of us, to 
learn is to tell. What is to happen 
when there is no one to tell, because 
everyone knows already? When 
your latest glittering jewel of rich 
and exhilarating knowledge—that 
the Abbé Liszt, for instance, used to 
play the piano with his fist—has 
already been simultaneously shared 
by every conceivable soul to whom 
you are bursting to convey it? 

There, it is out. And that is 
where I come in. I took the first 
step last week when, unprotesting, I 
allowed the hire-purchase men to 
bear off my television receiver. 
After a short week or two, working 
to forget all I have learned since the 
eve of Coronation Day, I shall be 
ready. When the time comes I shall 
be able to assert truthfully in my 
advertisements that I know nothing. 
For a few shillings an hour—I have 
no wish to exploit my talents too 
graspingly—I shall rent myself out 
as a listener. 

There may be a trifling additional! 
sliding-scale for exclamations of 
interest, surprise, astonishment, 
amazement and incredulity (the flat 
rate would cover a formal ‘Good 
gracious” or “Well, I never”’)—but 
on the whole I think the fee will be 
regarded as reasonabie by all. 

Lastly, if I may—book me now: 
it’s later than you think. 


a a 


Sinecure 


“During Advent in accordance with 
our custom we do not have flowers on the 
Altar. As last year the Mothers’ Union 
will be responsible for arranging and 
providing these flowers.”-——-Parish magazine 
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“Ah well, there go all our vicious spirals, bless em.” 


Insomnia 


I DO not sleep; I have not got the habit. 
When, by late eve, up to my bed I lumber, 
I do not fall into health-giving slumber. 
Most creatures sleep; even the humble rabbit 
Sees slumber passing by, only to grab it; 
Insomnia, whose load does not encumber 
Those very sheep that nightly [ must number, 
Did not oppress that poor and sinful Babbitt, 


Who in proud Zenith snored like any kitten; 
Nor did it plague that notable old buffer, 
Pickwick; Lady Macbeth, of course, was smitten, 
And Zola, who on the footplate of a puffer 
Rode, and took notes, Inshallah! It is written. 

Men, as the saying is, are born to suffer. 
R. P. Lister 
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The Private Eye 


DMIRERS of Philip 
Marlowe—and who is 
there who does not ad- 
mire Mr. Chandler’s lean, 
exhausted, solitary and 
whisky-drinking hero ?— 
will have a clear picture 

of the ideal private detective. Such 
a picture is not likely to survive 
the beginnings of a practice in the 
English Divorce Court. In fact too 
long a practice there may lead to 
a permanent disillusion about the 
mainspring of detective fiction. 

It is with a feeling of excitement 
that, opening your first brief in an 
undefended divorce case, you see the 
solemn instruction: ‘Counsel will 
now call Mr. Frute of Frute’s 
Detective Agency who took the con- 
fession.” Hurrying across the Strand 
you look, in the corridor outside the 
Court, for a saturnine face beneath a 
snap-brimmed hat, for long fingers 
toying with a thin yellow cigar, even 
for a slight and sinister bulge under 
the right armpit. You look in vain. 
There is only a large, almost bucolic 











BY 


character, with a florid face and an 
enormous buttonhole, who might be 
a farmer on market day or the station- 
master at a remote country halt. 
As you hurry up he asks if you are 
in the next case. His voice is rich 
and plummy. “I’m glad of that,” he 
says, “I am the observer Frute.” 
After that first meeting you 
will call Mr. Frute on numberless 
occasions to give his brief evidence 
of confessions taken in rooms in 
which “male and female attire’’ has 
always been conveniently apparent. 
When you ask him his address he 
almost winks. This is because, in 
your conversations outside the court, 
he has so often described to you his 
semi-detached haven in Rickmans- 
worth, “so near the reservoir that 
you might be in the country,” his 
chrysanthemums and the strange 
and repellent way in which he keeps 
the grass of his lawn green. There 
may even come a time, when you 
have finished a case, when he will 
give you a little present which he has 
brought up from Rickmansworth. 
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As you finger the dried-up bundle you 
will appreciate the distance which 
you have got from Philip Marlowe 
and the bars of Bay City; they are 
cuttings from his chrysanthemums. 

Mr. Frute’s evidence is short, but 
his story is the climax to several days’ 
painstaking shadowing of ‘couples 
who, if they knew who was following, 
would be only too delighted to cut 
the whole thing short by a straight- 
How- 
ever, the preliminaries are essential, 
mainly because they provide Mr. 
Frute’s breakfast, lunch and tea 
over three days, but also because 
they create a nice atmosphere of 
They make the work of 
detection look almost difficult. 

The report comes on headed 
paper bearing the names of Frute 
himself, ex-constable C.I.D., and 
that of a Miss Tippins, his partner 
and unmarried aunt, who does the 
typing. Suspense is created, at first, 
by a well-placed red herring. “7.45 
pm. Your commenced 
observation at 12 Seddon Terrace as 


forward admission anyway. 


suspense, 


Observer 


RECORDINGS 


VG. 
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instructed. 5 p.m. A man emerged 
wearing a dark overcoat and carrying 
a small attaché case. The man 
boarded a passing trolley bus and by 
dint of running your Observer was 
also able to board this bus and follow 
the man as he alighted and entered 
the offices of the North Eastern Gas 
Board. Subsequent discreet in- 
quiries from the neighbours confirm 
that the man visits 12 Seddon 
Terrace at regular three-monthly 
intervals, but is suspected of doing 
so for the purpose of reading the 
meter.” 

Following days hint at the hard- 
ships suffered by Frute in pursuing 
his arduous calling. “Observation 
was continued until 10 p.m., when 
a driving rain commenced.” “To 
obtain a proper view of the interior 
your Observer found it necessary to 
mount a ladder from which vantage 
point observation was continued for 
approximately one and a half hours.” 
And finally, ‘When cautioned the 
subjects said ‘We have been living 
happily together for eight years and 
have three children. We wondered 
what you were doing up there in the 
rain.” 

Private detectives can easily be 
recognized in court because on 
entering the witness box they seize 
the Bible, hold it high up above their 
heads and proclaim the oath, without 
punctuation, in a monotonous-bellow. 
They are mostly ex-policemen, but 
there is no rule about this and some 
of them have no such qualification. 
A leader of them, an ex-major of the 
Indian Army carrying on business in 
the outposts of infidelity around 
Karl’s Court, believes that they 
should be licensed and registered in 
order, as he says, to “add dignity to 
the profession.” When it is remem- 
bered that of the money extracted 
from a client in an uncontested 
divorce case the sum drawn by the 
barrister who conducts the case and 
the detective who makes the in- 
quiries is roughly equal, it seems to 
be useful, if all else fails, to have 
available a profession in which no 
qualifications are necessary except a 
taste for mounting ladders and 
gazing into other people’s bedroom 
windows, 

Sometimes, of course, more excit- 
ing assignments present themselves. 

















Not long ago a private detective was 
hired to watch a lady with an interest- 
ing life in the South of France and 
managed to get a job as her chauffeur. 
There seemed an admirable oppor- 
tunity for observation until he was 
actually asked to drive the motor 
car; with no qualifications at all for 
this he misjudged a bend in the 
Corniche and brought his subject so 
near te death that she reformed her 
life, returned to her husband and 
put an end to a promising piece of 
litigation. 

Mostly, however, the life of the 
private detective covers well defined 
and tedious tracts, from the 
few London hotels where the 
chambermaids aren’t instructed to 
suffer from amnesia, to the suburban 
houses where couples have lived for 
years with every sign of respect- 
ability except a marriage certificate, 
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to the few minutes in the witness box 
when he booms out his evidence. 

It is impossible that anyone 
reading this should be engaged in any 
form of illicit activity. In that 
impossible event, however, there is 
no need to look twice at men in snap- 
brimmed hats with saturnine features : 
treat with care any large, bucolic 
stranger with a buttonhole, par- 
ticularly if he should offer 
cuttings, 


you 


a a 


“Attended by Miss E. Florini Lowell, 
the Headmistress, Lady Creasy first 
visited the kitchen, where some of the 
pupils ...were preparing the midday 
meal under the direction of Miss M. 
Farrugia, Teacher of Cooking... Lady 
Creasy accepted a box of sweets made by 
the pupils from one of the girls, Lina 
Busuttil.”-—Times of Malta 


What's that they say about sugar 
and spice ? 


























\ 


HE reclines naked and gives no 
indication of having seen us. Immo- 
bility possesses us too. Our intrusion 
has been ignored and we have so 
hecome part of silence that to leave 
will mean breaking it. 

From our little high balcony, 
considerate gods, we look down, 
sink hands into pockets, lean to- 
gether, whisper, and now the 
woman’s eyes veer round and up. 
They are unresentful, incurious, and 
return tosome point of infinity below. 

What we are enjoying is a 
principal’s-eye view of the Life 
Class at the Slade. Its other con- 
stituents are a screen at the back of 
the reclining figure, bare walls and a 
long high window, a dozen or so 
students sitting round like members 
of a small orchestra. 

‘ + i t us 
Why, when it comes to Art, are 
we all Nosey Parkers? Not only do I, 
at this moment, overlook a quite 
private scene, but I have just com- 
pleted a round of probing corridors, 
in which a man or a girl may have 
set up an easel in a corner; of 
opening doors on the seriousness of 
Still Life or the ardours of Litho- 
graphy ; surprising thumbers of clay, 
etchers, stage designers, meditators 
before canvas or sketch; and I have 
even paused to glance over the 
shoulder of one working. 
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I know what I should feel if 
people gathered behind me seated 
(shall we say?) with a notebook 
before the charms of the Albert 
Memorial. What would they read 
** Just 
the thing for the mantlepiece, if 
you've one large enough’ garn! 
“When was ever the animal kingdom 
more loyal /’---tear it up, it stinks!” 
Yet that’s what the painter has to 
contend with: a St. Sebastian trans- 
fixed by the darts of passers-by. 

His whole life, in fact, strikes me 
as one of strangeness and great 
difficulty; and while I was peram- 
bulating the Slade, what I saw was 
irresistibly transmuted into terms 
of my own activity—writing. 


there, and how comment ? 


f * th e oh 
Everyone, to begin with, would 
criticize my writings, and no-one 
would buy them. People in the 
streets, in parks, and on hill tops 
wouldn't hesitate, before even the 
ink was dry, to mutter “Hm, not 
bad” or “Wrong word.” My 
materials —- typewriters, _ printing 
presses, huge rolls of paper—would 
be extravagantly beyond my means, 
I should live in an attic, the slave of 
daylight, fashion, bookshelf decora- 
tors, and a patron who might one 
day, duly flattered, be induced to 
buy a hundred copies. I should 
get a job as waiter or proof-reader to 


— — 
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a racing newspaper, and consider 
myself lucky. 

I'd grow a beard, wash once a 
week, wear corduroys, swagger, love 
exuberantly, drink all I could, smoke 
what no one else would, and scare 
the ranks of Bowlerhatdom with my 
wild, wild allegiance to La Boheem. 


* H os ts 


Then—my name being, perhaps, 
Utrillo Jones—I don’t much fancy 
fine weather. But should it rain—ah, 
then I spring out of bed, exclaim 


“Wet again! Marvellous! What a 
summer we're having!’’ and away 
I rush, clasping to me typewriter, 
canvas stool, paper, carbons, spare 
ribbons, etec., to stay out till daylight 
fades or, hideously, the sun shines. 

Of course, I may choose to be 
one of those writers who stay at 
home; then my subjects will be the 
armchair I sit in, the fruit on the 
sideboard, myself in the shaving 
mirror. Or I might do abstract 
writing. That would be ali right 
so long as, after twenty-five years 
or so, I matured to little pieces 
about Georgian terraces and Welsh 
mountains. 

I shall have my periods: pink, 
existentialist, fabulous, fléche Wor, 
true-blue, and Saturday Evening 
Post. Goats will obsess me till at last, 
in fifty-two words, I distil the true 
goat essence. They will collect my 


a Mtns 


SHEET F8 
(rig 
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goats. My rough galleys will fetch 
the highest prices, but that won't 
help me. 

a # a: % aa 

Such—and worse—have been. the 
thoughts accompanying my visit 
round the classes or studios where a 
couple of hundred students are at 
work. How they work! Here a young 
Indian transmits Apollo and a palm- 
tree through her pencil, there a 
fluffy-chinned youth kneads clay; 
others chip stone, scratch on zine, 
furnish miniature stages, consider a 
stuffed pheasant or a sweep of stairs ; 
but always coming back to the grand 
awful problem of how to irradiate 
blank canvas. What the mirror, or 
that malicious joker, the camera, 
does automatically, they must 
acquire by long patience; only to 
discover that gap between the seen 
and the seer, between exercise and 
fancy, which will be their making or 
undoing. 

Malleable mirrors: they fill me 
with awe and longing, not to say 
some guilt that writing should be, 
by comparison, so safe, easy, and 
unscrupulous. 

wh h Be % # 

This little balcony overhanging 
the Life Class (how concentration 
frowns on the model who has so 
blandly attuned herself to air and 
the hours passing!) is a charming 
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preservation of directorial fancy. 
From it, at last, we turn to step back 
into the room with leather chairs 
and a desk, where movement and 
voices are at once restored, 

There is some discussion about 
a recent Conference of Communica- 
tions, in which, for a week-end, 
Science and Art were brought to- 
gether. One of Keene’s ladies in 
black and white occupying only 
eight by six inches illuminates a 
whole wall, A young ex-student, who 
has made a Kafka film, hopes smiling 
to embark on another. But T can’t 
get away from the tableau we have 
just quitted. 

“How much does the model 
get?” I inquire: three shillings an 
hour, says one—four, another. She'll 
sit for five or six hours a day. 
Curious occupation, and I wonder 
whether models, male and female, 
off-duty are extraordinarily quict or 
extraordinarily loud with a tendency 
to jigs? 

One thing keeps nagging: they 
know where their next meal’s 
coming from, while the painter may 
sing for his. G. W. Sronter 





EARL’S COURT DIARY 


RRIVED at office to find 
Trotter had made appoint- 
ment for me with Mr, Paddle- 

ton of Glamour Inc. 

“Wants to editorial 
publicity for new perfume,” said 
Trotter. ‘ You should be able to get 
a mention in most of the newspapers 
and magazines, I think it’s good 
idea for you to concentrate on 
cosmetic and fashion accounts. 
Better than me. Give clients more 
confidence.” 

“Thank you!” 

Trotter scowled, “‘Mean that any 
woman 
arigle,” 

Interview with old Paddleton 
began by his spraying me, before 
could stop him, with new perfume, 
Woo. Then gave me small bottle. 

Paddle: ‘‘Have idea for you to 
send letter to all newspaper and 
magazine Beauty Editresses, personal 
letter, telling them what a unique 
contribution to the. modern cosmetic 
world their brilliant columns are 
making and would they like to 
mention Woo, Will enclose sample. 
Have here draft letter. Realize that 
you will wish to edit, but thought it 
would help to give you outline, 
Actually, my son written it. Very 
clever boy. Fullof ideas. Writesa lot.” 

Self: “Oh? Where is his work 
published ?”’ 

Paddle (horrified): “Published? 
Good gracious me, he doesn’t have 
anything published! 


discuss 


better because of feminine 


Here is letter. 


Glamour Ince. 


BY 


It will, of course, be written by you, 
as our publicity agent, on 
behalf.” 

Letter read: 

“Dear Lapy,—As we = stand 
together at the beginning of this new 
year, ready to advance forward 
towards greater understanding be- 
tween men, greater discoveries in the 
realm of science, greater achieve- 
ments in the world of learning, may I, 
on behalf of my client, Glamour Inc., 
49 Spitclanger Alley, E.C.14, say 
how much, how very, very much, 
+ they we appreciate how great is 
your own contribution? All over 
the country your column/article 
feature brings knowledge and a new 
lift of heart to women everywhere, 
to every woman your magazine 
newspaper/journal reaches—in short, 
to every intelligent woman. 

“And we, too, have made our 
contribution to this great 
Elizabethan age—a new Perfume! 
Woo. 

“What will this year of 1954 
bring? We don’t know. But this we 
do know— it will bring to women the 
Perfume for which they have been 
searching ceaselessly since Cleopatra 
cast her spell over mighty Cesar, the 
Perfume which creates a new, inherent 
magnetism. Woo. 

‘Woo makes you magnetic! 

“Women the world over, fashion- 
able, discriminating women, women 
who know, are clamouring for a 
Perfume such as this! 


our 


new 
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“We 


longer! 


can deprive them no 
At last, here is—WOO! 

“Try it yourself! We enclose a 
generous sample bottle. You will be 
amazed et its immediate results! 
Men will reel around you! You will 
need an Armep GuarpD when you 
use WOO! Only 5/- 

“Why not mention it in your 
column? The launching of Woo will 
be backed by a big national adver- 
tising campaign bearing our slogan: 
‘WOO! WHO? YOU!’ Do not risk 
being the only Beauty Writer late with 
the news! 

[ hope you are well. 

Yours sincerely, ete. 
“P.S.—And don't forget Man-Trap, 
our Perfume for Women Who Dare! 
Regular size, 5/-, bumper size for 
teally Intrepid Women, 7/6.” 


Paddle: ‘Pretty 
That’s telling them, eh? 

Self: “Yes.” 

Paddle: “All right. You edit it 
as you wish, only don’t change 
anything. My boy’s got it all there, 
all right. Clever boy. Let me know 
your final plans by the end of the 
week.” 


good, eh / 


Only hope will still have job at the 
end of the week. 


A & 


In Memory of 
a Spaniel 


things he did not 


| OW many 
know 
That known to me! 
How much unseen would past me go 
Which he ciuld clearly see! 


were well 


He did not know how engines run, 
Or what they travel for. 

He only cared for love and fun 
And food, nor needed more. 


Of friendship who has more to say 
Than what to him was known? 
An engine killed him yesterday 
And what a friend is gone! 
DUNSANY 
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Parson, Patron 


IME was when it was 
said of the clergy of 
the Church of Eng- 
land that they were 
stupor mundi, It was 
their learning and 

independence which staggered the 
world. Since then the laity have 
been catching up. Nuclear physicists, 
for instance. They have stolen the 
thunder, and the lightning too. But 
still the clergy keep in the picture. 
They are seldom out of the news; 
indeed, but for them and _ their 
ceaseless parochial activities country 
newspapers would fold up. Seeing 
them in the mass, as at a Diocesan 
Conference, no outsider would guess 
at the fierce individualism which 
burns beneath the well-worn clerical 
grey. For a while even the Bishop 
seems bemused, deceived by the 
hearty applause which greets his 
presidential platitudes and the no 


and PCC 


less hearty laughter which rewards 
his jocular asides—for all the world 
as though he were back in Big School 
addressing the boys and their parents 
on Speech Day. 

No-one unacquainted with the 
genius of the Church of England 
would suspect that in no two parishes 
of his Lordship’s diocese is the 
liturgy of the Book of Common 
Prayer conducted in the same way: 
that in some it is barely recognizable ; 
and, what is more, that there is not 
a man among the parsons, vicars and 
curates who could not say with truth 
—and in the words of Holy Writ 
“My people love to have it so.” 

At the bottom of it all is the 
parson’s freehold, and that is why a 
new word has crept into all dis- 
cussions of what is called “staffing 
the parishes.” (For staff read: one 
priest, one wife and no curate.) 
The new word is mobility. The 
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Bishop uses it, the archdeacons use 
it, committees use it. It has been 
bandied the Church As- 
sembly where it is piquantly mis- 
heard by newcomers to ecclesiastical 
jargon, 


about in 


Kven those whose hearing- 
aids are properly adjusted sometimes 
miss the point. And those who do 
get it right have been known to look 
the word up in the Oxford Dictionary 
and discover that mobility is “the 
quality of being mobile,” that mobile 
means and that from 
the riches of English literature the 
learned Dr. Murray, or one of his 
underlings, in a 


“movable,” 


spasm of lexico- 
graphical perversity chose to illus- 
trate its meaning by a sentence from 
the works of Boyle, who, it appears, 
was moved to write in (now) death- 
less prose: “Nature not having given 
that mobility to the eyes of flies.” 
Archdeacons are better served 
than that, which is as it should be 
seeing that they are by Canon Law 
the Bishop's Eyes. They are wide 
awake to the fashionable demand for 
mobile clergymen. Every bishop, 
likewise, swimming with the current, 
is eager to see his diocese buzzing 
with movable incumbents. He knows 
that he cannot winkle them out of 
their freehold benefices, so he exalts 
the virtue of mobility. And he 
seems to have scored, for, if ecclesi- 
astical statisticians are to be trusted, 
the average length of a clergyman’s 
stay in any one place is under five 
years. Even so there are obdurate 
incumbents. They just stay in their 
livings and become village patriarchs, 
like the vicar of South Mimms in 
Hertfordshire, the Reverend Allen 
Hay, who, as recorded in the Church 
Times, having shown an admiring 
visitor round his fine medieval 
church was twitted with neglect 
because the prominent list of vicars 
from the earliest times stopped short 
at 1898. Sure enough the neglect was 
the vicar’s. He’s been immobile since 
the end of the nineteenth century. 
Still, it is one thing to be a 
movable clergyman and quite another 
to get moving. You might imagine 
from the lists of Church appoint- 
ments which satisfy the curiosity of 
readers of The Times and the Daily 
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Telegraph that there are ceaseless 
arrivals and departures in and from 
our parsonage houses. The weakness 
in the present situation is that far 
too few of the clergy contrived to be 
born between 1910 and 1915. Had 
they come into the world then, 
married nice wives with some small 
private means and acquired families 
of two or three well-behaved young 
children, there would have been no 
difficulty about a much desired 
“change of sphere.” Provided a 
clergyman is in that age group, with 
those domestic advantages, and has 
no extreme views, is musical and 
good with men and boys, he is the 
very man every Parochial Church 
Council wants. 

The laity, 1 should mention, 
have discovered rather tardily that 
they are by law allowed a voice, 
albeit a slightly muffled voice, in the 
appointment of a new incumbent. 
Under the Benefices (Exercise of 
tights of Presentation) Measure, 
1931, the P.C.C. may make repre- 
sentations to the patron (so long as 
the benefice is not a Crown living) 
“as to the conditions, needs and 
traditions of the parish, but without 
mentioning the name of any par- 
ticular clerk.” There is plenty of 
scope there, you would say. But as 
things usually turn out it would 
save a good deal of time if instead of 
leaving the secretary of the P.C.C. to 
labour over a description of the ideal 
unnamed cleric of forty he found it 
already printed on the form, as 
indicated above. It would seldom 
need altering. 

Of course, the patron does his 
best, and when the churchwardens 
as representing the P.C.C. meet his 
candidate they, for their part, try to 
see how evident divergence from the 
blue-print might, after all, be for 
the good of the parish. 

All things considered it would 
not be surprising if some P.C.C.s, 
having had a taste of patronage, 
began to feel that there is something 
to be said for the old-fashioned way 
of the patron’s putting in a young 
man he knows and likes, perhaps 
even the nephew who, historically 
speaking, is the root of that excellent 
system of nepotism which for cen- 
turies has proved so suitable to a 
dynastically-minded nation. 


Middlesex 


AILY into Ruislip Gardens 
{uns the red electric train, 
With a thousand “Ta’s” and “‘ Pardons” 
Daintily alights Elaine; 
Hurries down the concrete station 
With a frown of concentration, 
Out into the outskirt’s edges 
Where a few surviving hedges 
Keep alive our lost Elysium—rural Middlesex again. 


Gentle Brent, I used to know you 
Wandering Wembley-wards at will, 
Now what change your waters show you 
In the meadowlands you fill! 
Recollect the elm trees misty 
And the footpaths climbing twisty 
Under cedar-shaded palings, 
Low laburnum-leaned-on railings, 
Out of Northolt on and upward to the heights of Harrow hill. 


Parish of enormous hayfields 
Perivale stood all alone, 
And from Greenford scent of mayfields 
Most enticingly was blown 
Over market gardens tidy, 
And taverns for the ‘‘ bona fide,” 
Cockney anglers, cockney shooters, 
Murray Poshes, Lupin Pooters 
Long in Kensal Green and Highgate silent under soot and stone. 
Jousn BeTsemMan 
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Christmas Cards Cheaper To-day—Official © sv u. r. eviis 


HE public’s reaction to the 
recent purchase-tax cuts has 
again, | am sorry to report, 


been one of dull apathy. True, there 
has been anger in Manchester. 
“Profound Consternation in Textile 
Quarters /’’ announced the Guardian 
on the day the news broke. (1 dis- 
regard the question-mark, which 
must be a printer's error; try reading 
the phrase out loud ard you will see 
that it is not one that lends itself 
to an interrogatory inflexion), True 
also that most people skimmed 
quickly through the list of reductions 
to see whether there was any gravy 
in it for them personally. Here and 
there in the suburbs the news that 
the tax on garden ornaments had 
come down to 50 per cent must have 


been greeted with a brisk ‘Goody! 
Now we can afford another gnome for 
the rockery.” But by and large, I 
repeat, the public’s reaction has been 
apathetic. The general attitude has 
been that of a family with a resident 
eccentric aunt upstairs. “She’s 
painting the knobs on her bedrail 
blue again”’ they tell each other, and 
leave it at that. 

I must say I like to go rather 
more deeply into matters of this kind. 
Here, for instance, we have the tax 
on “parts of and fittings for 
umbrellas, sunshades and walking- 
sticks” suddenly reduced to nothing. 
Used to be 75 per cent, a savage 


impost, and now, in the twinkling of 


an eye—gone. 
and annulled. 


Utterly abrogated 
Then there’s the tax 
98 


on articles made wholly or partly of 
mother-of-pearl—reduced to 50 per 
cent. But, on the other hand, ‘‘toilet 
requisites’ made partly of mother- 
of-pearl (whether, as I understand it, 
shaped like a dog with a corkscrew 
tail, or not) remain subject to a 
swingeing 75 per cent. How does it 
work, and what’s behind it all? 
Anxious to know the answer, I 
called on a man who sells parts of 
walking-sticks, and found him in bis 
shop windsw busily piling up a 
display pyramid of brass ferrules. 
‘“What’s behind it all?” I asked 
him, notebook in hand. 
‘More ferrules,” he said shortly. 
I decided to come at it more 
gradually, and asked him whether he 
had any ferrules in stock made 
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wholly or partly of mother-of-pear!. 
“T am interested,” I added, in 
answer to his rather wondering look, 
“because I wanted to know, sup- 
posing I bought a mother-of-pearl 
ferrule and took it home and used it 
to keep pins in on my dressing-table, 
ought I in fairness to pay the full 
75 per cent tax, or fifty, or perhaps 
nothing at all since it is, after all, or 
was——”’ 

He came out of the window and 
hooked me by the button-hole with 
an alabaster umbrella-handle shaped 
like a parakeet (25 per cent’). 
* Listen,” he shouted. “Here I am, 
in the middle of my January sale, 
with all my parts and fittings marked 
down sacrificially to clear. And then 
what? Off comes the tax, and all 
my customers walking in and com- 
plaining ‘Why, these sunshade covers 
aren't marked down no more than 
what they were yesterday.’ And out 
they go again, dissatisfied.” 

You, 1. paid, oT e000 


But——” 


that. 











MAHOOP 





“Let them come and make out 
all my sales tickets all over again, 
that’s what I say. Buller! I'll 
Butler him. Turning me upside down 
without so much as a with your leave 
or by your leave, and then off to 
Australia on some daft caper till it 
all blows over.” 

“In the matter of stair-raisers 
and treads, nosings, covings and 
edging strips * T began, anxious 
to divert his mind from his own 
troubles on to questions of more 
general interest. But he declined to 
listen. 

* Be off!” he said. “—-Unless you 
want a box of rubber rings, reduced 
to ninepence to clear and then minus 
75 per cent of whatever the original 
price was before they stuck the tax 
on—which means I owe you two, 
pence-halfpenny if the deal goes 


through.” 


He seemed to be a man incapable 
of taking the wider view, so I left 
him and went away to think the 
thing out quietly. 





One thing is clear. These fine 
adjustments of purchase tax cannot 
be dismissed, as the thoughtless and 
ill-bred would urge, as the final 
flickerings and frothings of an un- 
hinged bureaucracy. They are by no 
means final, for one thing. And let 
us please remember that there are 
wiser heads at the Treasury than 
yours or even mine. When the 
economy of a country is balanced on 
a knife-edge, a very small thing—an 
unwise slash in the price of mother- 
of-pearl inkwells, say—may have 
consequences unpredictable by the 
ordinary man in the street. Before 
any change is made, all the factors 
must be carefully considered by men 
with their fingers on the pulse of 
world trade, men of vision, men to 
whom the position in the umbrella- 
accessory trade is as familar as the 
ruling market price of “tiles, strips 
and blocks snitable for laying on 
floors, or sub-floors, not of metal, and 
of a thickness, excluding any backing, 
of less than three-eighths of an 


“Your snowball, madam.”’ 





inch”; in a word, the sort of men 
who sit on Committees: 

Wallaby. We are 
agreed, then, in view of the distress 
in Bond Street and in order to under- 
cut the Japanese in the home market, 
to reduce by 25 per cent the tax on 
pictures, prints, engravings, photo- 
graphs, figures, busts, reliefs, vases 
and similar articles ¢ 

A Board of Trade Representative. 
Except pictorial calendars. 

Sir George. Except, as Anstruther 
here rightly says, pictorial calendars. 
Anything in the nature of a public 
stampede for pictorial calendars 
might, at the present juncture, 
fatally injure our credit in Mexico. 
Yes, Tubby? 

The Hon. Gervase String. 1 am 
interested in elastic not more than 


Sir George 


4 toe E rat, Miss Ivy Halden says, 
Has been a lot maligned. 

It has a thousand pretty ways 
Attractive to mankind. 


There is no better and no worse 


In what will make a pet. 
A skunk is just as nice to nurse 
As is a marmoset. 


Unloved the anaconda lurks, 
As harmless as a hen, 

And male orang-utans, like Turks, 
Are always gentlemen. 

The vampire 
wings 
As any singing bird; 

Not even Trolak Forest Things 
Should be condemned unheard, 


waves as innocent 


They may have some obscure com- 
plaint 
Which makes them odd to meet, 
Or some political constraint 
Enforcing their retreat. 





three inches in width. It is all very 
well for the Button Controller to 
laugh, but there has been a serious 
sag——— (Interruption.) The situation 
in Malaya—— 

A Small Third Secretary. What 
about knocking fourpence off those 
knurled knobs the lower-income 
brackets use to set the 
their alarm clocks with? It would 
tend to stimulate trade in the North. 

The Machine-Tools Adviser. They 
are milled, not knurled. 

Third 
knurled” 


“Milled or 
cover it in the 


Secretary. 
would 


schedule—with proper safeguards, of 


course, to protect alarm clocks used 
for the manufacture of early morning 
tea. 

B.O.T. Representative. 1 
to add 


move 
“except milled or knurled 


& & 
Without Prejudice 


They may be Senatorial spies 
Who have by contact caught 
Subversive ideologies 
And un-American thought. 


They may be dons, or Doukhobors, 
Or exiled autocrats, 

Or novelists on lecture-tours, 
Or missing diplomats. 


Woe that the planter’s underling 
Had so infirm a mind, 
He fainted when the 
Thing 
Embraced him from behind. 


female 


The least he could have done was 
speak ; 
Of course the Thing was vexed. 
He should have turned the other 
cheek 
And seen what happened next. 


He might have heard the pipes of 
Pan, 
Or found himself addressed 
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knobs designed for the adjustment 
of perpetual calendars.” 

Sir George. The whole thing 
smells of vote-catching to me. I’m 
against it. I’d rather cut the tax on 
Christmas Cards, which I am advised 
show an alarming sales-drop in the 
new year. 

Several Voices. Oh, yes, let’s. 

The Hon. And then 
slap it on again next November, eh ! 

B.O.T. But 


always excepting mottoes, or greet- 


CGervase. 
Representative. 


ing cards incorporating verses in 
excess of four tetrameter or six 
trimeter lines unless reproduced by 
lithographic or kindred processes ? 

Sir George. That raises issues of 
a world-wide character that cannot 
be determined at this level. I suggest 
lunch. 


In Kensington or Catalan 
Or faultless Middle West. 


He might have shared the strange 
delight 
Of some forbidden fruit, 
Or at the worst a friendly bite 
Of tapioca root. 


But no: he 
whole, 


could not see her 
Or feel her mental grace; 
However pure her jungle soul, 
He did not like her face. 
Her long moustaches could 
whet 
His hide-bound appetite ; 
Her unaccustomed tusks upset 


His sense of what was right. 


not 


Bigoted, warped, superior, 
As all aristocrats, 
He made the same mistake with her 
As people make with rats. 
P. M. Hupparp 
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BOOKING OFFICE 
The Stinging Buttertiy 


The Gentle Art of Making Enemies. 
James McNeill Whistler. 
21/- 

her work now appears, in fac- 

simile, in its thirteenth edition. 

First published in 1890, it is a kind 

of scrapbook recording the public 


Heinemann, 


quarrels of the painter, Whistler. Of 


these the best known is his libel 
action in 1878, when Ruskin, refer- 
ring to Whistler's picture, Battersea 
Bridge, wrote: “I have seen, and 
heard, much of cockney impudence 
before now; but never expected to 
hear a coxcomb ask two hundred 
guineas for flinging a pot of paint in 
the public's face.” Whistler, awarded 
a farthing damages by the court, went 
bankrupt as a result of legal expenses. 
Other minor rows are included here ; 
prolonged skirmishing with Wilde: 
polemics with Swinburne; Whistler's 
‘Ten o'clock” lecture, delivered in 
London, Oxford, and Cambridge, in 
1885, expressing his own views on 
art. 

How is it that The Gentle Art has 
survived? Endless — silliness and 
triviality is enlivened by an acid, 
though far from copious wit. The 
atmosphere is that of undergraduate 
badinage. Yet obviously this volume 
has been read, and pilfered by 
generations of writers—from the 
poems of Aleister Crowley to the 
seript of The Third Man. What is 
the secret of its vitality ’ 

The Gentle Art is 
because it crystallizes certain con- 
stituents from which we have 
suffered ever since its period. These 
may be summarized as the Advertis- 
ing Artist, the Oppressive Critic, and 
the Facetious Public. Its hard core 
is the Whistler v. Ruskin case; in its 
different way, a kind of rehearsal for 
the Wilde trial, The participants are 
worth examination, 

Whistler (. 1834), an expatriate 
American, is a painter of consider- 
able charm, but it would be hard to 
find anyone who would now attempt 
to claim for him anything approach- 
ing the first rank. He is not to be 
compared, for example, with Degas 
or Manet. At the same time, it would 
be generally conceded that he was 


important 


CRITICISM 


lL. =— J} K—— 


6¢ 


on the right side” where painting 
was concerned, As a wit his position 
is more difficult to estimate. He 
enjoyed a great contemporary repu- 
tation, and it is probably true to 
say that to the generation born about 
1880 he was, and is, regarded 
(chiefly on the strength of * You will, 
Oscar, you will”) as habitually 


Detail from a drawing by Linley Sambourne 
from Punch, Dec. 7 1878 


scoring off Wilde. The fact remains 
that Wilde’s sayings have on the 
whole stood the test of time better 
than Whistler's, many of whose 
verbal fireworks (like 
Bernard Shaw, whom he sometimes 
resembles) have become hopelessly 
damp. 

In opposition, stands Ruskin 
(b. 1819), the great apostle of gothic 
architecture. Of late years some 
effort has been made to re-establish 
tuskin as an art critic of supreme 
eminence. Those who feel tempted 
to accept this view of him would do 
well to cast their eye over his sayings 
quoted in the margin of The Gentle 
Art. They are certainly extra- 
ordinary enough. That Ruskin 
had no opinion of Rembrandt or 
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Velasquez is sufficient to go on, so 
far as the conflict with Whistler is 
concerned, 

Turning once more to Whistler, 
we find him propagating two general 
laws, put forward perhaps for the 
first time: the first, that only a 
painter may criticize a picture; the 
second, that “artists” are persecuted 
by the public. It would be interesting 
to know whether evidence exists for 
such views being urged at an earlier 
date. They seem to belong essentially 
to the middle of the nineteenth 
century, not according at all with 
the thought of the two previous 
centuries or renaissance times. 

Obviously certain technicalities 
of painting, as of writing or music, 
are unfamiliar to those who do not 
practise those arts. True, Ruskin 
involved himself deeply in this 
technical side. (“It is physically 
impossible, for instance, rightly to 
draw certain forms of the upper 
clouds with a brush ...”) But the 
weakness of Whistler's position 
seems to be that (with Tom Taylor, 
Editor of Punch) two painters, Frith 
and Burne-Jones, did testify against 
his work; while, if an “established” 
critic is not to be allowed to say what 
he likes about a “moder” peinter, 
how can a “modern” critic say what 
he likes about an ‘‘established’”’ 
painter’ The latter right is in some 
respects surely a more important one 
to defend. Swinburne, for example, 
comes out of his bout with Whistler 
very well, liking Whistler's painting 
but not liking his nonsense—in which 
Whistler was, after all, involving 
himself in the mysteries of writing. 

That certain artists have a taste 
for cheap publicity we know in our 
own day only too well. It does not 
mean that they are necessarily bad 
artists. Such artists do, however, have 
the undesirable effect of making the 
public think that art is “funny.” 
How infinitely wearisome here, in 
the pages devoted to the libel action, 
are the remarks about art of the 


Attorney-General (probably a reason- 
ably capable man at his job, though 


now quite forgotten), “What was 
the structure in the middle? Was 
it a telescope or a fire-escape? etc., 
ete., etc.” And yet it was not the 


Attorney -General’s fault that he 
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had to stand up and, intellectually 
speaking, make an ass of himself; it 
was Whistler’s and Ruskin’s. 

This brings us to the final point: 
the persecution of artists. If Whistler 
was persecuted, he was persecuted 
not as an artist but as a publicity- 
hound. His extreme aggressiveness 
suggests, indeed, a form of persecution 
mania. The Pennells in their biography 
admit that, every allowance being 
made, he was not normally balanced. 
Whether Ruskin was ever quite sane 
at any stage of his life is equally 
arguable. Between the two of them, 
on that day, they did little to benefit 
painting in this country. The Gentle 
Art of Making Enemies has claims to 
be regarded as the first milestone on 
its own particular melancholy road. 

ANTHONY POWELL 


Truffie Hunt. 
Robert Hale, 24)- 

“The purpose of this book is 
entertainment, and its aim is no other 
than to amuse and please.” This 
modest and magnificent intention is 
fulfilled admirably in this notebook, 
about half of whose jottings appeared 
in The Sunday Times, The atmosphere 
is that of the leisurely exploration of 
country house libraries and Venetian 
churches and Swedish museums and 
Austrian pastry-cooks. The collection 
is full of odd, attractive anecdotes and 
evocations of forgotten artists and 
wildly various erudition. 

If it has the sensuousness of the 
interior decorator rather than the pure 
intensity of the wsthete, that is what 
one wants in a bed book. Even when 
the subject of a paragraph looks dull, 
the author’s enthusiasm becomes an 
allurement on its own. The fashionable 
switch of interest from the whole to 
the part, from the trend to the 
detail, however distressing to the 
ascetic theorists, has restored to us 
the multifariousness of delight that 
our grandparents enjoyed, 

R.G.G.P, 


Sacheverell Sitwell. 


Nine Rivers from Jordan. 
Johnston, Derek Verachoyle, 21 - 

This must be one of the oddest 
war books ever written. Basically an 
account of adventures as a B.B.C. 
reporter, starting with Rommel’s 
advance on Cairo and ending on the 
Brenner, it wanders at the drop of a 
hat into interminable discussions on 
the author’s doubts about theology and 
the reasons why we were fighting, 
which only became clear to him after a 
visit te Buchenwald. The embitter- 
ments of his private life are mixed in 
with imaginary philosophic dialogues 
and such surrealist tricks as the 
description of his own murder. 

Mr. Johnston has made the mistake 
of cramming several books into one. 
In spite of an irritating affection for 
rude words, his reporting is often 
brilliant, and would have stood much 


Denis 


better by itself. His Irish irreverence 
for authority, his dramatist’s sense of 
satire and his friendly impatience with 
the English gave him a useful detach- 
ment. He had an exciting war, and 
writes about it amusingly, perversely, 
and sometimes with a poet's passion, 
E. 0. D. K. 


Operation Caroline. C.H.Gibbs-Smith. 
Heinemann, 10/6 

Taking time off from his more 
serious duties at the Victoria and 
Albert, Mr. Gibbs-Smith has produced 
an adventure-story that combines 
Secret Service activity, drug-smuggling, 
detection, an unsavoury traflic in feelthy 
pictures, murder, air travel all over 
Europe, and—rather perfunctorily— 
romance. It is written in the style 
of early Buchan, and contains as many 
dramatic coincidences as one of that 
master’s novels, or perhaps more. 
The hero is a practising psychiatrist, 
an original touch which one feels might 
have been beyond the Buchan ken; 
but such psychiatry as he is seen 
practising is comparatively elementary 
and need not frighten those squeamish 
souls who shy off a world where Jung 
is on the prow and Freud at the helm, 

It’s a one-sitting story; but it 
should be a pleasurable sitting for 
those addicted to thrillers in which the 
action rather than the problem is the 
thing. B.A. Y. 


Guard Your Daughters. Diana Tutton. 
Chatto & Windus, 10/6 

The jolly family with an absent- 
minded father. and  scatter-brained 
mother, enjoying tremendous high 
jinks despite social and financial 
worries, has been used so often in 
novels and plays that it has evolved 
from a cliché into a recognized literary 
framework. Mrs, Tutton makes the 
mother a neurotie pretending to be 
threatened by insanity, so the fun is 
brittle, with an ear always cocked for 
mother’s demands. It was some time 
before I realized why this underlying 
tragedy was less effectively done than 
the charming, bubbling top layer of 
comedy: the narrator is just growing 











up, half fascinated, half not daring to 
understand, The style, with its sudden 
variations of maturity, its occasional 
archness and pride in being precious, 
and its skilful placing of one joke at an 
angle to the joke before, is delightful. 
Taken purely as a good example of a 
long-established type of novel this is 
an agreeable entertainment; as an 
experiment in technique it is very 
promising indeed, R. G. G. P. 


ty, AT THE PLAY 
Twelfth Night (Tar Oup Vic) 
The Big Knife (DuKe or York’s) 
YENIS CAREY'S Twelfth Night is 
pictorially charming, though the 
heavy permanent set blots out 
much of James BatLey’s delicate 
perspective of pergolas and his Turner- 
esque fantasy of Illyrian landscape. 
With each production this set has 
seemed to grow more solid and re- 
stricting, until here the garden revels 
of Sir Toby and Sir Andrew have to 
be conducted in a little jobbed-up 
summer-house carried out and dumped 
nakedly on the stage, where it looks 
like something left over from an 
exhibition of rustic furniture held in 
the erypt of St. Paul's. 

Not that the revels themselves are 
impressive, for this is Twelfth Night 
without sack. The blue-ribbon boys 
have been at Sir Toby, who drinks 


nothing; and though I point no moral, 
he has lost his sense of enjoyment. 
Ricuarp Burton transforms him into 
a brisk old man, a Chelsea pensioner 
with a glum taste for practical jokes, 
and all the richness has gone out of him 


as Olivia's problem uncle. Micnar. 
HorpErRN’s Malvolio is much more 
satisfactory. I still think of WaLvrer 
Hupp’s brilliantly complete Malvolio 
at Stratford as the standard, but this 
one has its own angular comic force. 
WILLIAM Squire’s dollish Sir Andrew 
is also amusing, and Paut DANEMAN 
makes a witty Feste, resourceful in the 
prison scene and singing the final 
marvellous lyrie with great effect. 

in this production it is the love 
stories that count most. The rectangle 
is sound at all four corners: GwrEn 
CHERRELL’s cool Olivia, Ropserr 
Harpy'’s ardent Sebastian, Jonny 
NEVILLE’s Orsino, a duke with a voice 
and presence to flutter hearts, and 
in particular—-CLarre Bioom’s Violin. 
Always polished, but sometimes slow 
to convey warmth and depth of feeling, 
Miss BLoom seemed to me to achieve 
on urgency TI have missed in her before. 
Her Viola leaves no doubt in the 
mind that she will get Orsino, or burn 
down his palace, The resemblance to 
Sebastian is no more remarkable than 
usual; but we are in Illyria, not yet 
contaminated by free spectacles, One 
small performance must be specially 
commended, BARBARA CLEGG's Maria, 





Malvolio—Mnr. Micuart Horpern 


Sir Toby Belch 


who brings needed gaiety to the plot 
against Malvolio. 


I never imagined | could think that 
Hollywood was being unfairly treated, 
but The Big Knife is such a big moan 
about its corruption and wasthetic 
mayhem that I began to feel almost 
sorry for all the poor celluloid monsters 
tangled up in surtax and fan-mail. 
In any case Cuirrorp Opers’ play is 
special pleading, for his hero, once a 
good actor, only signs a further 
contract of imprisonment in Beverly 
Hills because the boss has the hooks 
on him in the matter of a child he has 
run over in his cups. He signs, although 
this appears to mean good-bye to his 
wife, sick of being married to every- 
girl’s pin-up, and longing for a cosy 
home instead of the chromium-plated 
abattoir with trick furnishing through 
which her husband paces for three acts 
like a doomed animal. However, she 
relents; but at this point nemesis 
catches up in the shape of a chorus- 
girl, and the hero goes off to slash his 
wrists in the bath. So much had he 
gained my sympathy and interest that 
if he had fallen into a bacon-slicer I 


should still have been slumped in my 
seat. 

All this futility calls for satire, or 
nothing; certainly not for a pretence at 
tragedy that, written in turgid dialogue, 
«dlwindles into melodrama of the wrong 


sort, You cannot get tragedy out of 
morons. Sam WANAMAKER drinks a 
great deal of whisky and lays on self- 
pity thickly, but with small echo of 
early promise gone to commercial 
seed, FREDERICK VALK, MEIER 
TZRELNIKER and Grorce CovLouris 


{Twelfth Night 


Mr. Ricnarp Burron 


give vivid impressions of the major 
beasts in the Hollywood zoo—where 
men call one another darling, it seems, 
and sob like fire hoses—and Renee 
ASHERSON does what she can for a good 
little woman hitched to an empty star. 
She has to protest too loudly at the end, 
but then that is what Mr. Opets has 
been doing all through the play. 


Recommended 

A Question of Fact (Piccadilly), 
Wynyard Browne’s fine new play. 
Someone Waiting (Globe), Emlyn 
Williams with murder in his eye. And 
Poprecca’s PiIccoLi, marionettes not 
to be missed. Eric Keown 


AT THE PICTURES 


The Million Pound Not 
Gentlemen Prefer Blondes 


we 
STORY by Mark Twat has been 
A adapted with great success into 
the film The Million Pound Not 
(Director: Ronautp NEAME). The 
scene of fifty years ago now has period 
overtones that the author never allowed 
for: from the animated Sargent 
portraits to the enormous two-steak 
meal for three-and-tenpence, the piece 
is full of interesting or curious effects 
of a kind nothing to do with the 
essential story. But these are not 
overdone or out of key, and the whole 
film is well-balanced and pleasing. 
The central situation hinges on a 
bet between two of those wealthy old 
bachelor brothers who used to be so 
fond of having fun with their money in 
the popular fiction of the last century. 
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An honest man with nothing smaller 
than a million-pound note, says one, 
could not live without cashing it; the 
other is sure that the mere possession 
and display of this beautifully -inscribed 
piece of paper would enable such a man 
to live like a real millionaire. 

They lend the note to a broke, 
stranded American (GREGORY PECK), 
and of course the second brother turns 
out to be right; it is returned intact at 
the end of a month in which the young 
man has had all that money can buy. 

The box-office appeal of. great 
wealth, and more particularly great 
wealth as thrown about by somebody 
not used to it, is proverbial; that is not 
precisely what we have here. What 
this film displays so well is the effect, 
in chop-houses and hotels and shops, 
of what might be called the mere smell 
of money. These episodes involve a 
great many admirably-done small 
parts, but none over more 
successfully than ReGrnaLtp BEck- 
WITH’s performance as the dumb circus 
strong man who is taken on (in 
extremely funny scene) as 
American’s servant. 

The only regrettable thing is the 
rather contrived and conventional 
with its familiar routine 
of misunderstanding corrected just in 
time. But this is a comparatively 
unimportant thread in a thoroughly 
bright, pointed, amusing and visually 
attractive picture. 


comes 


an 
the 


“romance,” 


[The Million Pound Note 


Henry Adamse—Grecory PECK 
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The latest incarnation of Gentlemen 
Prefer Blondes (Director: Howarp 
Hawks) is remarkably gay and enjoy- 
able. Most of the  publicity—and 
indeed most of the comment—concerns 
itself with the fact that here are, both 
at once, JANE Russeti and Marityn 
Monrok, either of whom independently 
has hitherto been considered able to 
make the screen sizzle; but there’s 
much more of interest about the film 
besides this purely statistical point. 
The only trouble with it, I think— 
apart from the obviousness of several 
cuts for censorship reasons, which are 
annoying—is the occasional intrusion 
of serious emotion, or some attempt at 
it, as if we were expected to take any 
of the nonsense seriously. 

This makes the picture uneven; 
but it gets nearer than most such 
things to being a true “musical,” where 
the song-and-dance items flow out of 
the action and are not merely elabor- 
ately-staged interruptions of it. The 
elaborate staging is there, all right, 
and impressively well designed in 
brilliant colour much of it is; but we 
are spared too much earnest contriv- 
ance to explain it. 

Both Miss Monroe (as the gold- 
digging Lorelei) and Miss Russeiy (as 
Dor’thy, her pawky friend) turn out 
to be good comediennes, the tunes are 
good, the lyrics have unusual snap, and 
there is much amusing dialogue; the 
would-be-serious details of the plot 
can easily be ignored. As a whole, very 
good fun. 


* 


Survey 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 
There are two interesting new ones 
in London: The Moon is Blue, which 
has had loads of the wrong kind of 
publicity (such as scares away plenty 
of people who would like it), and The 
Band Wagon, with Frep AstTarre 
and Jack Bucuanan. Julius Cesar 


(18/11/53) and M, Hulot’s Holiday 
25/11/53) continue. 

Of the releases, the one I enjoyed 
most was Beat the Devil (9/12/53). 
Houdini (30/12/53) is a superficial 
biography, with the tricks well done. 

Ricwarp MALverr 
: AT THE OPERA 
‘2 Le Coq d'Or 
(Covent GARDEN) 

HE King Dodon of Pushkin’s fairy 

tale,on which Bretsky and Rimsky- 

Korsakov based their opera, is 4 
silly old man, to be sure: He is duped 
at first blush by an Astrologer who is 
as obviously a wrong ‘un as Rasputin 
ever was, and gives away half his realm 
to a visionary Queen who, in this 
production, wears orange chiffon and 
cobalt plaits—enough, one would think, 
to kill any infatuation in the bud. 

Yet undeniably Dodon is loved by 


the People. That is evident from the 
lament they sing at the end, after he 
has been pecked to death by the 
prophetic cockerel. This is one of the 
very few really moving passages Rimsky 
ever wrote: most of his music is seen 
now to be a mere sequence of prettily 
coloured patterns, 

Tn the old Beecham production, one 
seems to remember, the People rushed 
uninhibitedly into Dodon’s palace 
from both wings at the first breath 
of war. Our present producer and 
designer, Mr. HrtepMaNN and Mr. 
SAINTHILL, will have none of this. 
The People are corralled over to the 
left, as if for a mutiny scene in Boris 
Godounov. Dodon’s council chamber is 
packed and epitomized to the right: 
boyars debate, princelings slap each 
other down, General Polkan starts a 
rough-house, young men and women 
dance redundantly in so cribbed a cell 
that even the onlooker begins to sweat 
with claustrophobia. 

Nor is this the only sorry sight. 
On the first night, at any rate, the 
mists which are supposed to shroud 
the battlefield crept at ground level, 
then cascaded into the orchestra. Thus 
there was no mitigating veil between 
ourselves and the two vultures that 
rose vertically to the flies, one flapping, 
the other inert as if from the poulterer’s 
slab. Against all this there was much 
musical compensation. IGor MARKE- 
vitcH conducted with an affectionate 
ear for orchestral detail and tex- 
ture. MarriwitpA Dosss, the Negro 
coloratura, sang Queen Shemakhan’s 
tortuous chromatic line unflaggingly, 
accurately to within a couple of hair- 
breadths, and altogether prettily. 
When he has played himself into a 
tiring, tricky part and polished certain 
of his vowels and diphthongs, Howe. 
GLYNNE should be a capital Dodon: 
already he is the main pillar of the 
proceedings. 

The Astrologer of HucuEs Cugsnop 
is quite the most unusual thing seen or 
heard at Covent Garden in years: a 
creeping, fawning, snakelike creature 
who sings an extravagantly high vocal 
line with bold alternations of alto 
and tenor tone. This performance 
was technically imperfect, altogether 
startling and beautiful in an eerie, 
unforgettable mode. 

CHARLES REID 


§4 ON THE AIR 
Gadgets and Gods 


T has taken me a long t’me, far too 
long, to appreciate the value of the 
regular television programme “ In- 

ventors’ Club.” I am an unscientific 
individual, I have only the barest 
elementary knowledge of mechanical 
matters and I am no handy-man; and 
when J saw this programme in its early 
days I must have been excessively 
conscious of my shortcomings and 
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stupidly determined not to be enter- 
tained. Anyway, I avoided all mention 
of it and saw further instalments only 
when my watch happened to be fast or 
a technical hitch delayed the start of 
the following item. 

Now I make amends. 
me that “Inventors’ Club” is ideal 
material for television. It could not 
be put over in any other medium with 
anything like the same success. On 
sound radio it would be useless, for 
the spoken word, however precise, can 
never do justice to a tricky visual 
concept. In print it would be stiff and 
tedious, full of complicated “ working 
diagrams”’ and directions. As an 
exhibition the show would be costly to 
mount and impossible to justify, 

An ‘Inventors’ Club” programme 
is made up of practical ideas submitted 
by viewers, ideas for gadgets and 
labour-saving devices of all kinds. 
The inventors are interviewed in turn. 
They explain and demonstrate their 
models and receive a friendly pat on 
the head from Geoffrey Boumphrey, 
whose method somehow manages to 
combine avuncular enthusiasm with 
business-like discipline and diplomacy. 
Many of the gadgets submitted are 
trifling, others fearfully Heath Robin- 
son, but the programme as a whole 
is brisk, manly and refreshing. It is 
organized and introduced with appro- 
priate efficiency by Leslie Hardern. 


It seems to 


The other week I dealt at some 
length with the dangers of inflation in 


TV star value, of the inequitable dis- 
tribution of limelight and Lime Grove 


spotlight. The public clamours for 
heroes and hero-worship and the 
B.B.C. seems only too eager to satisfy 
the demand. So bubble reputations 


DOUGLAS, 


Miss Frances HyLanp and 
Mr. Joun SLATER 


are made and pricked almost every 
week, and in most cases the deflationary 
bang and the subsequent whimper 
excite neither sympathy nor regret. 
Occasionally, however, the nine days’ 
wonder is someone who deserves more 
considerate treatment, some performer 
of genuine talent or promise. 

“The Gift” was surely one of the 
most depressing and distasteful dishes 
of comedy ever offered for public 
consumption. It concerned a clerk, a 
witless fellow who collided with a 
heavy ledger and as a result suffered 
some sort of mental derangement 
which left him unable to express 
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himself other than in verse. How the 
clerk lost his job, fell in and out of 
love, degenerated into lunacy and was 
restored to health and affection by 
shots of electricity, all this, in stilted 
rhyming couplets, may be such stuff 
as dreams are made on, but was 
emphatically not good comedy. 

John Slater played the clerk, and 
played it strenuously. His perform- 
ance in this dismal piece was reasonably 
competent. He remembered his 
abominable lines and frisked about in 
pyjamas in a manner to suggest that 
he was actually enjoying the affair. 
But I have no doubt that his labours 
were on balance unprofitable. He 
must have suffered a sharp diminution 
in his fan-mail and star value. 

I felt sorry for John Slater. He 
is, I am told, a very reliable performer 
in films, and I have no doubt that he 
would eventually prove a sound actor 
of “character” in television drama. 
But he cannot hope to last long if the 
B.B.C, refuse to acknowledge his 
limitations and continue to “plug” 
him. 

During the last few months he has 
been the star turn in numerous second- 
and third-rate dramatic items, and at 
Christmas in an otherwise amiable 
hour of party pranks he was pushed 
forward to recite a long, sentimental 
and trashy monologue that could do 
nothing but flop. 

In launching this unfair-to-Slater 
campaign my sole aim is to urge Lime 
Grove to reconsider its star-gazing 
policy. There is some excuse for Holly- 
wood and its quick-change constella- 
tions; excuse for a non- 
profit-making public corporation when 
it follows the same course. 

BERNARD 


there is no 


HoLLOWwoop 
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“BROOMWADE?” is best, Mr. Tufnell! 


Running out of puff at the fifth balloon, aren’t you, Mr. Tufnell? Better consider 
your blood pressure. Take a little rest; and while you’re about it think of 
“BROOMWADE ” Air Compressors. Their air supply is constant, They are working 
successfully all over the world, Mr. Tufnell ; on hydro-electric power schemes; on the 
building and repairing of ships, aircraft, automobiles ; in mining, quarrying, roadworks ; 
in foundries, gasworks, oilfields . . . all over the world, Mr. Tufnell, in arctic climes and 
desert lands . . . in every sphere of industry. 

“BROOMWADE ” Pneumatic Equipment is built to meet your requirements, 


“ BROOMWADE ” offers you: 

@ Expert technical advice on all your compressed air problems. 

@ Complete world-wide after-sales service by works-trained personnel. 
@ Low initial cost—early delivery. 


Write to “ BROOMWADE” today 


“Broomwade 


Air Compressors and Pneumatic Tools are used in most Industries 


BROOM & WADE LTD., DEPT. 28, HIGH WYCOMBE, ENGLAND 
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homes a a Mode 
' . By Appointment ger j Tn fi 
There's no Service like vate xise Sore: x 


Charles H. Pugh Ltd. ‘J 
Motor Mower 
Manufacturers 


* : ATCO are the only makers 
S C’vVIiCEe of motor mowers who 
operate their own SERVICE 
Brancues throughout the 
British Isles for the express 
purpose of providing 
service facilities to owners 
wherever they may live. 
The unique completeness 
of this service, command- 
ing facilities, experience 
and economies available 
only from the manufac- 

turer, explains the wide- 
ASCO 206 SHAMES spread soodwill enjoyed 
Join hands. . : 
A RG by both Atco Service and 
Awider then ever range Atco Motor Mowers. 


At only 7/6, Jeyes’ Modern Toilet Fitting is really 

wonderful value —and you get two packets of Jeyes’ 
Asides hon over som ietcet thas ksi, ria Interfolded Toilet Paper too ! This high quality white 
hand, Motor and sang it, phn a “39 pig her pole glazed pottery fitting gives an important additional 
Atco Sales Organisa yeur ATCO Service Brancn. touch of refinement — and it will last a lifetime. It is 


tien. j . iw: ‘rawa a 2 > ; 

Aaa Mselign te. tne simple to fix; screws and Rawlplugs are provided. 
j Obtainable from all Chemists, Grocers, Hardware Stores, eic. 

Shanks mowers from ATCO WORKS, > 


aveileble to owners of CHARLES H. PUGH LTD. 
Atco Service Branches 
throughout thecountry j EY E y y 
F / —> 
? ? 
S pe Clal O J¢ F- 


The Toilet Fitting shown above and two 
big packets of Jeyes’ Toilet Paper for 











A joy to own— 
a dream to drive 


With its long, low lines and elegant new styling, the Riley 14 litre 
Saloon proclaims its good breeding and your own good taste wherever it goes. Its 
special appeal is to the discriminating motorist who expects ‘all round’ excellence 
in a car. The Riley has one of the most successful engines ever designed, matched by 
incomparable steering, superb road-holding, suspension and braking. See and test 
the Riley 14 litre for yourself. For the sheer pleasure of driving there’s nothing quite 
like a Riley—it’s a car of rare character. 


Yes indeed ! Riley for Magnificent Motoring 


Ask your Riley dealer for full 
information about the bril- 
liant new Riley ‘Pathfinder’. 


Riley models are fitted with 
safety glass all round. 


cw: 


RILEY MOTORS LIMITED, Sales Division, COWLEY, OXFORD 


London Showrooms: RILEY CARS, 55-56 PALL MALL, S.W.1 Overseas Business: Nuffield Exports Ltd., Oxford and 41 Piccadilly, London, 
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An olizing little character the Llama. He willingly 


sheds his summer coat for your winter warmth—your luxury, PREMIER WARM-WELL - . 
Llama hair, softer by far than sheep’s wool and more ELECTRIC BLANKETS ~~ / 


SOLVE THE PROBLEM 
durable, finds its loveliest interpretation in ‘* Motoluxe”’. OF ICY COLD BEDS 
Coats, Motor Rugs, Foot Muffs—and other accessories — even Luxuriously warm delightfully 

’ 
cosy. A real treasure for sufferers 
without extravagance. from theumatism, So easy to 
use—just switch on an hour be- 
fore retiring. Enjoy the comfort 
of a completely warmed bed. 


SSS 


Soft woolly material, satin 
edged, pink, blue. green, 
54 in 90 in, £6/19'6, incl, 
purchase tax Washable 
covers 25/- supplied extra. 


“PREMIER 


ELECTRIC pene ee 
ons. les from $2/¢ 
PREMIER ELECTRIC HEATERS LTD. Kettles from 52/6 


Irons from 28/6 
BIRMINGHAM, 9. Fires from 58/2 
Write or call for name of nearest supplier to Sole Manufacturers 


Member of the A.E.1. Group of Companies. Toaster from 45/~ 
LEE BROTHERS (OVERWEAR) LTD. Showrooms : 45 Conduit St., London, W.1. | 7 
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Coats for men, Here is quality 
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Are you wasting 
one in three? 


Valuable heat continually leaks away 
from every building structure. To 
maintain sufficient warmth and living 
comfort in the winter, this endless leak- 


age must be constantly replaced, a highly unrewarding process on 
which to waste your meagre fuel supply. 


How, then, on such limited resources, can better winter heating 
be obtained? The answer lies, quite simply, in building up and con- 
taining warmth that would otherwise escape. 


This is where heat conservation by HERMESEAL really proves 
its worth. Efficient draught exclusion halves the escape of warmth 
and banishes all draughts through ill-fitting doors and windows; 


effective insulation reduces by three-quarters the loss through an 
unprotected roof-space. 


Half or more of all the heat produced in home or office, flat or 
factory, disappears through these two sources. Let us conserve it 


for your use and thus solve your heating problems. This will be 
a permanent investment. 


mma renga 
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draught exclusion 
and roof insulation by 


, Sper age HERMESEAL 


means warmer homes 
CHOCOLATE ASSORTMENT 


. like Kunzle Cakes —a compliment to Good Taste BRITISH HERMESEAL LIMITED 

Head Office: 4 PARK LANE, LONDON, W.1. 
: GROsw (s li nd B he 

KUNZLE LTD., BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND Foepintaas CPOE ER ar 














RHEUMATISM 
‘PAIN-IN-THE-NECK /(4) % 


. it may also be an ache in the Lack 
or limbs, a twinge in the muscles, a 
stiffness around the joints. 


But whatever it is 


SEND NOW FOR 
11954 BROCHURE OF 
LUXURY COACH TOURS 


to France, Switzerland, Italy, Belgium, 
Germany, Austria, Scandinavia and Spain 


RUB OUT PAIN! | _ wo miner t avet 


ELLIMAN’S EMBROCATION—PRICE 1/10 & 2/9 All Tours start and finish Victoria Coach 


Station 
Write for Brochure “*U"’ 
Rediine Continental Miotorways Ltd. 


17 Sicilian Avenue, Southampton Row, 
London, W.C.1. HOLborn 5956 

















Compact ae 
easy to 


SILENT i /aumeece at ie 


Lightly con- 
: i structed, yet & 
? : very strongin- Py, 
NIGHT 2 Gill "eA deed, CARTER'S 
3 hg ; wheel carrying 
a 3 4 . chairs are — ! 
to handle 
even 
How often are you denied your stain, and zgl 
g F Be ks Wi ee a , i? ‘ are par- q 
. he . ‘ 4 Bet 5 5 ? ticularly Whee! Carrying Chair 
full night’s rest by an irritating © Ok ek ei i valuable Ask for catalogue U4 
or Ae mighty pee se ~ “fa ‘ where space is limited. 


He’s doing his daily dozen * 
and cleaning his teeth Ma..erso; (ie 


. 65, WIGMORE y+ a Loren. 


(Late GT. Soret ane wne 





cough? Troublesome during 


the day, it is even more. 


‘ i eepin 
unpleasant at night, k ping Or rather, Steradent is oxygen- the job gently but surely, by blend- 
. , cleaning his dentures for him. Like ing the actions of alkali and busy Siaike Fe By Appointment Invalid Furni- 
you awake and disturbing ali fastidious wearers of dentures, purifying oxygen. It removes film Ga ture ene ma late 
he knows the im oy of clean- and stains, disinfects the dentures oo ed An 
ysthers. Sto it — with ingthem thoroughly withsomething _ in every crevice, and leaves them so - 
othe P made for the purpose. sweet and fresh that the tongue can | Good Style - ee vente 
— : . : feel how clean they are. HARD WEARING 
3GGEZONES. Antiseptic He knows that the kindest way 
MEGG <P to clean dentures properly is to It always pays to use something CAVALRY TWILL 


P steep them every day for 20minutes made for the job, and Steradent is TR 
and soothing, MEGGEZONES in half a tumbler of water which so economical. Buy a flask today : dea! fer oe td 
: I contains Steradent, Steradent does 2/5 and 1/4. wear. Smartly tailored from 
bring quick relief, pleasantly, heavyweight Breeches Cloth 
Shinn ae Seif - supporting, shirt - grip 
conveniently, from coughs, leave the 2 fob to Steradené. oe 2 side and hip. pockous 

LADIES’ also, same price. 
- Send 

coldsand catarrh; and they help specially made to clean dentures = oka Ed inside leg 
. cash or C.0.D. Satisfaction 


to protect you against infection. ao mee arte 65]- 

Post Free. Onl 
There are also CHILDREN’S The Brush with the eyes PA. 1 PHILLIPS ey ae 
MEGGEZONES, which are 2 Years Guarantee 


fruit flavoured. 1/5 per tin. 


























Obtainable from chemists only. 


may “Servics” 
WHEN A COUGH IS | | C 


PARTICULARLY TROUBLESOME 


MEGGEZONES COUGH SYRUP, f : Shaving BRU SH 
MAKE "PORE RETIRING, WILL / 
pocmaths opetee aiid REST prices from 3 6to20- 
7 ? aie , BIRMINGHAM FACTORY CENTRE 


US PER OTTLE THE PROGRESS SHAVING BRUSH COMPANY LIMITED. | «ines NORTON, BIRMINGHAM, 30 
Mottram St.. STOCKPORT, Cheshire. 92, Regent St, LONDON, W.1. Phone : Kings Norton 2576 and 2580 
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WHAT DENTISTS SAY 
ABOUT INTER-DENS 


“A great aid in pre- 
venting Dental Decay.” 


“ Of more use than all 
else in helping to keep 
people's gums healthy.” 
“They help to elimi- 
nate bad breath caused 
by food deposits.” 

















FINISH WHAT THE TOOTH 
BRUSH LEAVES UNDONE 











2 reasons why you 
should use 


INTER-DENS 


@ Inter-Dens will help toremove 
food particles between teeih 
quickly avd safely —a major 
cause of dental decay and bad 
breath. 

@ Inter-Dens massage the gums, 
helping to keep them firm and 
healthy—more teeth are lost 
through unhealthy gums than 
from any other cause. 


@ Inter-Dens help to prevent 
the formation of film and tartar 
—keeping teeth whiter. 
Inter-Dens are not tooth picks. 
They are made from a special 
soft wood, of an ideal texture 
for massaging the gums. 

From Chemists only. In case of 
difficulty write to us for address 
of nearest stockist, 





Present a vigorous complexion 
| to a world that judges on face 
«| values. Use Imperial Leather 
[ _ After Shave Lotion and enjoy 
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shave perfection 





feeling clean shaved as you 
have never enjoyed it before. 


Imperial Leather toilet luxuries 
also include Shaving Sticks, After 
Shave Talc, solid and liquid 
Brilliantines and the famous toilet 
soap. From all good shops. 





| C@SSOnNS inpersat wearuer 


W. MARTINDALE WHOLESALE LTD. Toilet Luxuries 


% 
14/16 Bruton Place, London, W.! : 
ba 
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Look up your fuel costs 





Take a look at last year’s fuel costs and you will quickly realise the value of 
heat saving. Darlington 85% Magnesia Insulation is easy to apply to 
existing plant without structural alteration or interruption of production, 

and can reduce heat losses by as much as 90% which will be good value 
for the modest capital outlay involved. Our technical department 


will supply full information 


and a free insulation an- : ae ee ie ee ae 
ais of any induseit oc ~— | DMARELINGTON 


marine installation. 


854 MAGNESIA 
Insulation 
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Manufacturers : 
THE CHEMICAL & INSULATING Go. Ltd., DARLINGTON 


Insulation Contractors : Sheet Metal Fabricators : 


THE DARLINGTON INSULATION CO. LTD., S. T. TAYLOR & SONS LTD., 
NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE TEAM VALLEY, GATESHEAD. 


Contracts offices at London, Birmingham, Bolton, Bristol, Cardiff, Glasgow, Leicester and Sheffield. 
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Hour after hour 
—and still no sleep! 


Just the blank loneliness of the 
small hours and the dread of 
getting up in the morning. 

But you can ensure a good 
night's sleep. Before bed, 
make yourself a cup of 
Allenburys Diet. This soothing 

drink draws the blood from your 
head, thus letting your brain relax. 
Drink Allenburys Diet every night and 


most exclusive . enjoy a good night’s sleep. 


BABY COACH ony Cheniote DIET 


in tins 2/9 & 5/4 








THE GOOD 
Made by ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., London, E.2 GOOD-NIGHT DRINK 


at home or in the office, 


Nobody likes starting the day in a cold room. Or coming home 
at night to a half-warm house. There’s no need to do either if 
you have a “ Solray” Electric Fire. This attractive Belling Fire | 
has an adjustable chromium-plated reflector which sends the 
rays of heat wherever you want them. It is easy to move about | 


and will quickly spread a cosy warmth through any room. 
Mounted high on the wall, it is the safest way of heating the | : 
bathroom or kitchen, and of course saves floor space. \ Wiad 











See one at your local Electrical Shop or Showroom. 


DR BARNARDO'S ema ) 4 Clear cage Mm 
° Q | : : 


care for 7,000 children | 4 eu bas ee ‘ ae 
and depend on Public support | ; ! } NAME f iS 


PLEASE HELP Snarancineeeguelananaeur tiaras 
BY GIFT OR LEGACY The 


Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable | 9 
** Dr. Barnardo's Homes,” should be | SOLRAY 
posted to 4 Barnardo House, Stepney | No. 151. 1 kW size £5.19.5, (ine. tax) 
| 
| 


Causeway, London, El. No. 152. 2 kW size £7 .4.2. (ine. tax) | REST 
moe -. sa en ere Strap and cords for wall mounting 3/11 (inc. tax) 


| | RELAXATION and 
| Finish: Cream and Black —@ eo RECREATION 
| you can't beat a '|SMEDLEY’S HYDRO 


MATLOCK Derbyshire 
Voice, Throat & Chest Pastilles BELLING & CO. LTD., BRIDGE WORKS, ENFIELD, MIDDX 


The Booklet of Smediey’s will be gladly sent 
TEASDALE & CO. LTD., CARLISLE 


eres + always @ 
7 Job for an Alle, 


The Allen Motor Scythe makes light work 
of clearing the heaviest of scrub. It's 
robust, easy to handle and British built 
throughout. Attachments are available 
for Hoeing, Ploughing, Hedge Cutting, 
Pumping, Carrying, Sawing, Hay Raking, 
Spraying, Sweeping and many other jobs. 
Write for details to Dept. F 


JOHN ALLEN & SONS ~% iy : Made in Britain 
| ) y c 
sawele epee. i 77155/6/7 - SUCHARD CHOCOLATE LTD., LONDON, S.E.16 
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Sut 5S SUCHARD PROCESS CHOCOLATE 
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lantern slides 
at meetings 
and lectures 
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W. at “WEST” are proud to include among those | 
for whom we make Lantern Slides, a number of famous 
Industrial Organisations whose standards are as exacting as | 
our own... 

Diagrams, photographs and charts follow each other | 
across the screen to build up a clear incisive picture, often | 
beyond the descriptive power of words alone. 

Such things as technical data and marketing techniques | 
are often complicated and difficult for an audience to follow, and | 
the quality of your Lantern Slides can make a lot of difference. 

That is how we see it, 
and why we spare no pains to 
make the best of every pic- 
ture in every Lantern Slide 
we produce. 


WEST 
-—LANTERN-SLIDES | 


make things clear 


WESTY SAYS: 
For prompt service 
ring ABBey 3523. 


A. WEST & PARTNERS LTD., 4 Abbey Orchard St., Westminster, London, $.W.1 
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THE LONDON 
OMNIBUS 


A vehicle of information 


During the 1880's this horse-drawn Omnibus 
could be seen transporting the public between 
Hammersmith and Charing Cross. 

Many years even before that, another London 
Omnibus was started by The London Assurance, 
an“ omnibus” collection of all kinds of insurance 
policies for all kinds of people. Here are a few 
of them. 


LIFE AND LIMB 


Both may be insured by our Personal Accidents 
Policy. The less hazardous your occupation, 
the less you pay for this policy’s varied and 
valuable benefits. 


GLASS BREAKS 


We have been aware of this for some time — 
notably since we instituted our Plate Glass 
Policy, the popularity of which leads us to 
suspect that others are also aware of it. 


THREE-SCORE YEARS AND— WHAT? 


In life’s later years much comfort may be 
found in an Annuity. To those interested, we 
are happy to say that our Annuity Rates now 
are better than ever. 


P.S. 


If you would know more about any of the 
policies outlined here, if we can provide informa- 
tion about any other policies or about insurance 
problems generally — pray make what use of 
us you wish. Our address is 1, King William 
Street, Department U.1,London, E.C.4. 


THE LONDON 
ASSURANCE 


\ bery gront feaple & heal wth” 
\ / 


Incorporated by Royal Charter F 
A.D.1720 
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You start with something EXTRA 


You get Two Years Insured Life with 
every car type Lucas Battery. At any 
time after the initial six months free 
warranty period and within two years 
of purchase, your local garage can 
exchange it for a new one at a cost 
proportionate to the length of 
service. Ask your local garaze for full 
details, or write for full list of agents 
and battery literature 


is scheme applicable to 


“ay of the Read” 
CAR BATTERIES 


sos EPH LUCAS a ° BIRMINGHAM ° ENGLAND 
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